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AN ARTIST AMONG THE INDIANS 


The Indian is becoming a factor for distinctly American pictures, 
and Western artists in particular seem to be grasping his importance 
as a picturesque motif. 

I must pay tribute 
to Me. i. F. Farny, not 
only as a pioneer in this 
field, but as one of the 
most successful delinea- 
tors of Indian life and 
character. 

In 1893 I made my 
initial trip to the Indians 
of the Southwest, and 
continue to spend three 
to four months’ each 
summer with them, find- 
ing them more and more 
interesting. 

As a model the In- 
dian is not a great suc- 
cess. After various 
tribulations to get him 
to pose, it is impossible 
to make him unbend. If 
it is his first attempt he 
will invariably take a 
pose of majestic and 
“WHITE CORN,” PUEBLO, FROM A MONOTYPE often ludicrous stiffness. 
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Having used much per- 
suasion, time, and pa- 
tience in breaking one in, he soon becomes indifferent, often gets 
too familiar, goes ona strike for more pay, or stays away altogether; 
so at times one is tempted to take Dooley’s advice, “ “give him ten 
dollars, and let him go off and drink himself to death.’ 

My favorite model bears the poetical name of “ Soaring Eagle,” 
though he is familiarly known as Juan. A pure type of Indian in 
face, beautiful in figure, stolid, and as inquisitive as a child in charac- 
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ter. He first came to us soon after daylight one morning, looked 
into the windows of our little adobe hut, tried the door, and then sat 
down to wait. On my appearance he said ‘“‘ How,” fished around in 
the mysterious folds of his blanket and brought out two eggs, offer- 
ing them for five cents, after having walked three miles from his 
pueblo. Thus our friendship and his service as model began. 

He would pose heroically for hours, and at the very next engage- 
ment disappoint me, only later to suavely ask for the loan of five 
cents to get some sugar for his sister, or ten cents to get coffee for 





“SOARING EAGLE,” PUEBLO “COMING ELK,” CHEYENNE, O. T. 
A FAVORITE MODEL, BY J. H. SHARP Ownep By J. S. Wayne, Covincton, Ky. 


his sick brother. Nor was he lacking in humor. One day as I was 
going over the mesa some two miles for a study, he overtook me on 
his pony and insisted on my getting up behind. Both my hands were 
full. He took the paint box, w hile I had barely time to grab hold of 
one arm, before a dig with both spurs made the pony jump ten feet 
and off like a rifle shot. I could fee/ him quietly chuckling all the 
way. At the end he stopped as abruptly as he had started. Again, 
he would find a pony and a place for me with eighty or a hundred 
braves in a rabbit hunt, and then delight in riding me to death. 

Sad to say, he had the prevailing weakness for whisky, though 
his generous nature prompted him to first divide his earnings with his 
squaw before sending some one to get drink for him and his com- 
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panions. One evening he was so limp that another big Indian—and 
the ‘Good Spirit ’—could not hold him on his pony, so he was taken 
hold of under the arms and dragged home backward on his heels. 
The next day he was meek, and said his old father had to pay a fine 
of a bushel of wheat for him. He showed how he had pulled off his 
own shirt, fallen on his ; 
knees, and taken a good 
lashing on his bare back— 
yet, he was a man with a 
wife and family and home 
of his own. Lighting a 
cigarette he naively mut- 
tered, “Whisky is bad 
medicine.” 

They will ride, hunt, 
or walk all day in the blaz- 
ing sun bareheaded, or 
dance for hours while 
stripped to the  breech- 
cloth without a murmur, 
but after posing for a 
short half-hour in the same 
light and heat they will 
get tired, have a headache, 
or maybe want pay for 
that much time, and quit. 

It is always best to 
make a new bargain each 
day as to time and price. 
One fellow who had posed 
for me many times, and 
was paid by the day, on 
my making a camera 
“snap” at the finish of Ld ; aaa’ 
his sitting ignored the 
proffered dollar and 
wanted two. I pitched the 
dollar into his blanket, 
and for several days would not speak to him or pay any attention 
whatever. After a few days he came to the gate and called, having 
with him an educated Indian from Carlisle College who made a 
very fine and elaborate apology, and wanted to be taken back. His 
repentant look, tearful voice, and ‘very much sorrowful” were very 
amusing. 

They appreciate presents of any kind as does a child, and are very 
fond of silver, turquoise, and coral ornaments, and know their value, 


**CONCHA,” PUEBLO OF TAOS, N. M. 
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but they much prefer money as a present or for pay, as they so 
heartily e enjoy spending it at the stores, purchasing as many things as 
possible with the amount. 

We generally lived in an adobe house at or near the Indian 
pueblo, and, becoming a sort of fixture for the summer, soon gained 
their confidence. Barely a day passed that we did not receive the 
calls of a dozen bucks and 
squaws, dogs and children. 
One day in particular we 
entertained over thirty 
braves at one time. They 
were returning from a dis- 
tant pueblo festival, and 
had on all their feathers 
and fine clothes. They 
would “tip-toe”’ up behind 
my chair and easel to see 
the work, make remarks 
about the painting or 
model, ask for a smoke if 
a cigarette was not forth- 
coming, then stand or 
squat around in little 
groups until the air was 
thick with smoke and In- 
dian aroma. The Indians 
have a distinct odor which 
permeates all their belong- 
ings. I have blankets, 
leggins, trinkets, etc., that 
have retained it for five 
years. They say the white 
people also have a distinct 
scent from all others. 


‘TUL-SAH-WAH, “ MOUNTAIN APPLE,” PUEBLO Outside, the horses 
FROM A MONOTYPE BY J. H. SHARP 








seemed to possess much 
the same character as their 
masters. They would collect in pairs and groups, a frisky youngster 
keeping things lively, an old-timer seemingly brooding, or a joker 
reaching over to bite another, and almost get sin kicked out of him- 
self for the trouble. 

On leave-taking, the groupings, color schemes, mounting, and 
adios as they dashed off at full speed, yelling with all their might, 
were so picturesque and thrilling that: one saw a hundred things to 
paint the next week. On these mountains or high mesas of 6,000 or 
8,000 feet altitude it is difficult to drive one’s self to work of any kind, 
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as in that rarified air one first realizes 
the deliciousness of mafiana, and simply 
wants to rest. So, unfortunately, the 
‘‘ hundred things ”’ are never done. 

The Indians are all very fond of 
cigarette smoking, and are very clever 
in rolling their own and lighting them 
with their flint and steel. 

They heartily detest the ‘ kodak 
fiend,’’ or make believe to. The children 
will flee at sight of a camera, but 
twe-bits nearly always quiets them, and 
I rather give them credit for their busi- 
ness acumen. Still, an artist friend who 
was with the Apaches told me of his 
companion having a fine camera shot to 
pieces with a Winchester rifle while 
DO-REE-TAH, A PUEBLO SQUAW carrying it under his arm ready for a 

BY J. H. SHARP snap. 











We hear little of the Apaches now. 
They are kept close on the reservations, cultivating plats of ground, 
| drawing Government rations and abandoning the leggins and breech- 





EVENING ON THE RESERVATION, BY J. H. SHARP 


cloth. The last nomad Apache I saw was an old squaw with her 
family who had flown the reservation and had her tent, or teepee, 
pitched on the mesa not far from Taos, New Mexico, where she em- 
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ployed her time in making baskets. 
The doctor took me to see her, 
and on introducing her in his own 
way, said, “This old girl came 
here four years ago, and has on the 
same dress to-day she wore when 
she came here.” 

The real, picturesque Indian is 
fast disappearing, and seems to be 
going with this generation. The 
Government school on the reserva- 
tion and at every pueblo is making 
this change. The small boys wear 
short hair and a shirt, while the 
girls are tidied up and in calico. 
It is heartbreaking to the artist, 
and particularly so if he has not 
had foresight to collect costumes 
and various articles which become 
more rare each year. An Indian 
in store clothes, hair cut, and minus 
his blanket is not as picturesque as 
a negro. J. H. Suarp. 
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THE TRAIL, NEAR TAOS, N. M., BY J. H. SHARP 


ART CONDITIONS IN CHICAGO AND OTHER 
WESTERN CITIES 


When the World’s Fair and its complement, the World’s Con- 
gresses, closed in Chicago, there were found secreted in its social life 
the germs of every enterprise and organization that had been given 
space and voice within its wide and ample folds. Out of the chaotic 
growth that immediately started up in the alluvia from the mass of 
ideas with which the city had been flooded, there was much that failed 
through lack of environment as well as latent force. But the flower 
of art had a happier fate than that which befell so many of its fellows 
tor, inspired by the splendid inflorescence of the parent stock, kindly 
and propitious influences have been at work nourishing and cherishing 
this tender plant which has been until lately almost an exotic in 
American soil. 

The art conditions of Chicago and the territory tributary to it 
from the great North, South, and middle W est, are different from those 
that obtain in the New England and Eastern States. For years the 
East has had its art schools and art exhibitions ; Cincinnati and St. 
Louis also have had the advantage of years of art study, while art in 
Chicago is scarcely a decade old. 

The Columbian E xposition was the scene of the real birth of art 
in the great metropolis and its sister cities of the West. Freed as they 
are from the trammels of tradition and conventionalism, the art of the 
West is setting its own pace and developing through its own strong, 
free, and energizing young life the democratic idea of art. 

7 
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Many artists, lured from abroad by the tempting offers of work 
and generous remuneration during the World’s Fair, were left stranded 
in a new, strange, and apparently unsympathetic country after their 
labors were ended. They had hoped to create an art atmosphere and 
at once build up a kingdom. Art does not grow that way; it cannot 
be forced. It is not objective, but is, if successful, subjective 2, respond- 
ing to the demands of the people, growing out of their need for an 
ideal. So one by one the artists left, and their going caused unfriendly 
criticism to be cast at Chicago, but those who were courageous, those 
who had faith, those who were willing to sacrifice their self-esteem 
and their egotism remained, and these, together with the younger 
artists who are growing up and graduating from the art schools, are 
building on the bed-rock a foundation that will stand through 
generations. 

Among the many very powerful and positive influence: that are 
constantly bearing on the growth of art in our Western cities, an 
influence felt and appreciated by the artist, is that exerted by the 
women’s clubs. When we realize that in nearly every small town, as 
well as the larger ones, there is a women’s club, and that in their 
departments of work great prominence is given to education and to 
art, we need not wonder at the general intelligence, the hunger and 
thirst for art that is manifested on every hand. 

The art life of Chicago is peculiarly dependent upon the women’s 
clubs of the city. The Arché Club is a club famed for its original, 
progressive, and liberal spirit, and, the year following the close of the 
World’s Fair, began holding salons for artists and making it a gala 
day memorable in the annals of club life. Exhibitions of the work of 
Chicago artists were made at the club’s hall, and prizes were awarded. 
The artists became known to the public, their pictures found pur- 
chasers, receptions were tendered them elsewhere, and by such means 
they have become more identified with the social life of ‘the city. 

The idea of the salon became so popular that other clubs followed 
in the footsteps of the Arché, and during the last season many of the 
prize pictures were bought and placed on the walls of organizations 
identified with the clubs. 

The Chicago Art Association, founded in October, 1897, is a direct 
result of this interest in art matters by the women’s clubs, of which 
over forty are now federated in the work. Besides delegates from 
these various clubs, the membership is made up of associate members 
and artists. The aim of the association is ‘‘to promote the interests 
of art in all its forms in the city of Chicago; to foster a love for the 
arts, and to encourage Chicago artists. The association hopes also 
to forward its cause by promoting art in the public schools, establish- 
ing courses of lectures in the arts, encouraging the placing of statuary 
in the public parks ; correcting the abuse of public advertising, and 
otherwise improving the external aspects of the city.” 
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Many clubs belonging to the Chicago Art Association give recep- 
tions at the Art Institute during the annual exhibition of the works 
of Chicago artists, the attendance being very large—reaching as high 
as one thousand six hundred persons at one reception, while the pur- 
chase of pictures by clubs amounted to one thousand two hundred 
dollars in 1898. The results of the work of this association, repre- 
senting as it does so many different phases of cosmopolitanism, can- 
not but be most practical and beneficial and react in a wholesome 
manner on the civic life of Chicago. 

The Art Institute, with its attendance of nearly two thousand 
pupils, its splendid collections and library, is by no means a lay figure 
in molding public taste and opinion. The character of its exhibits 
is all the while changing, and receptions are held for members as 
each new exhibit is shown to the public. The social life at this cen- 
tral home of the art interests of Chicago is delightfully free and 
independent, the air is charged with a welcome which is warm and 
sincere. 

The Altrua Library Association is a unique organization which had 
its birth in the Klio Club. It was founded by young women who 
believe that art education is one of the important factors in truest 
development. This club has one of the finest art libraries in the 
West, a gift to its members by a cultured and brilliant Chicago 
woman, who i is intensely interested in the spread of art among the 
¥ people. In this library, which is a free home for every woman in the 
city, the spirit of art speaks from everything collected there. There 
are casts of the choicest sculpture on walls and pedestals, there are 
photographs of the pictures of old masters, there is a touch here 
and a touch there which speaks the gospel of beauty. There is a 
collection of over three thousand photographs and a series of choice 
pictures given by aclass of girls froma private school. ‘hese pictures 
circulate as do the books, and many a bare wall in a poor home or 
| hospital has been brightened, and many a beauty-starved soul been 
gladdened for the two weeks that the picture has been loaned. 
| During the winter season the woman whose brain conceived this 
work gives a course of free lectures on art, illustrated by photographs 
| of the various schools. These lectures are listened to with absorbing 
and intelligent interest by women of varying ages, mental growth, and 
T environment. 

Teachers in the public schools studying along the line of art—and 
’ there are many such—patronize the Altrua library, and have organized 
themselves into a Saturday Art Club, which has done much sincere 

and earnest study through the leadership of the founder of the library. 
One very import: int result of the interest the teachers of the West 

are taking in the study of art is the decoration of schoolrooms with 

casts and pictures. The teachers are ably assisted in their efforts by 

the women’s clubs, which decorate schools in their neighborhood. 
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Sometimes an individual member arranges a memorial room for a 
son or a daughter who had at one time attended the school. 

This idea of making the schools pleasant and homelike is full of 
promise, and with the codperation of boards of education who color 
the walls, ceilings, and woodwork according to the most artistic and 
approved scientific idea of color, the task of placing the decorations 
is a comparatively easy one, and with results vastly more satisfactory. 
With the proper color background, even a simple and inexpensive 
decoration can be made effective. 

Schools in many of the cities within a radius of a few hundred 
miles of Chicago are paying much attention to the decoration of their 
classrooms. In Aurora, a beautiful little town about thirty miles 
away, the art spirit runs high. The children have caught the inspira- 
tion, and they themselves meet the expenses of decorating the schools, 
each child being allowed to give not more than a penny a week. 
From this tiny offering the fund during the last school year has 
amounted to over six hundred dollars. In one ef the large schools of 
Chicago one thousand two hundred dollars has been raised through 
a literary and musical entertainment given by the pupils. 

In Omaha, where during the past summer the beautiful and suc- 
cessful Trans-Mississippi Exposition was held, the teachers and 
women of the various clubs have organized and are doing valiant 
service for art. The school buildings are in themselves models of 
their kind, with latest devices for good sanitation, plenty of sunshine, 
the walls artistically tinted in green, on which are placed good pic- 
tures and casts. The teachers have numerous art clubs, and are 
studying with a zest and vigor for a deeper and broader intelligence, 
which is so reflected in their work that the schools of Omaha take 
rank among the leading schools of the great Trans- Mississippi section. 

While the study of art is not so pronounced a feature in the 
schools of Kansas City, an art influence is developing through many 
agencies, chief among which is the public library, lately housed in 
one of the most beautiful library buildings and managed by one of 
the most intelligent librarians either of the East or of the West. In the 
Library building i is an art gallery in which statuary and reproductions 
of some of the masterpieces of sculpture are arranged. Art exhibits 
are held in apartments set aside for the purpose, and the art clubs of 
the city have rooms where they can read and study and hold meet- 
ings undisturbed. For years the librarian has been planning ways 
and means toward making the children’s s department one of the popu- 
lar features and one truly educative. It is furnished with low tables 
and small chairs, and there is an attendant whose sole duty is to look 
after the reading of the children and advise and assist them in the 
selection of books. It has its own card catalogue, and on Saturdays, 
national holidays, and the birthdays of noted men and women all the 
books pertaining to the subject to be studied and pictures illustrating 
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it are laid on the tables and hung about the room. Pictures are 
abundantly supplied, the child is appealed to by the things he loves 
best, the art side of his nature is developed unconsciously, and the 
hard problem of linking the library directly with the work of 
the school is happily solved. 
An appreciation for art is one of the marked characteristics of the 
4 St. Louis schools. Inso complex a system as must be that of a great 
city, there are varying degrees of enthusiasm, but with the pronounced 
art spirit that has been active with the citizens of St. Louis for so long, 
its schools are now bearing fruit. Here, also, the women’s clubs, com- 
? posed of teachers and other women workers for the city’s best inter- 
ests, flourish, and among these women the corelation of art with the 
school curriculum finds its truest and warmest advocates. The deco- 
ration of the school with pictures and casts, the tinting of the walls 
with a color that bears scientific criticism, the study of pictures in 
every grade from the kindergarten to the high school, the cultivation 
of such plants as will best ‘thrive in schoolrooms, are some of the 
questions that the club women of St. Louis are grappling with to their 
disinterested credit and honor. 
In Denver, whose schools on the whole are the most perfectly 
~~ built and artistically decorated of any in the United States, the art 
work has been a series of successful efforts to bring the home and the 
é school into a close and abiding unity. 
| In St. Paul, Minn., in fact, in all the towns, both large and small, 
and the country communities of the great West, the interest in art 
matters is full of promise, and while all classes are doing a little, it is 
the teacher who realizes the problem in its fullness and usefulness. 
For several seasons, at the beginning of the school year, an exhibit 
of drawings and paintings representing every grade in the public 
schools from the second up and including the high school, has been 
held at the Art Institute, Chicago. The exhibition is composed of 
works in water colors, colored chalks, paper cutting, colored crayon, 
| lead pencil, and pen and ink, and covers the walle of three large 
rooms. Thousands of delighted people inspected the products of the 
children’s genius and skill, and the young draughtsmen themselves 
swarmed through the beautiful building i in eager and aed crowds. 
Under such conditions as these the renaissance f democracy 
and a revival of the arts must come. The art of the West engages 
the sympathies of the people. To them it preaches the gospel of 
4 beauty with no faltering notes; it is not swathed in mystery, but 
grows in the clear light of day, and the spirit underlying all its teach- 
ing is, that the mission of art is one of acommon humanity, belonging 
not to a dead past asa fetich to be worshiped, but a vital factor in 


a living present, with a message of service and an uplift of power. 
Ipa M. Conpir. 
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CALENDAR POSTER, BY BLANCHE OSTERTAG 


THE PASSING OF THE POSTER: 


The bright colors and weird fancies which we have associated with 
the poster world, for the past four or five years, seem to have faded 
from our rapidly changing modern life, and we see no longer in the 
shop windows the vivid things which used to hera!d loudly in color 
and design a new magazine or book for the coming month. Not that 
a new arrival from the land of literature at the present time is not 
announced by some pictured advertisement—the windows are still 
crowded—but its advertising is of a more literal and quiet character, as 
often the book-cover design is enlarged and used for this purpose, or 
the magazines give us simple character sketches of new-famed officers 
or politicians. 

As the Christmas season seems to have offered no fresh expression 
in this phase of art, we may well speak of the passing of the poster from 
the ephemeral glory in which Bradley, Penfield, Gould, and many 
others placed it. A few of these will still please us with their fancies, 
but they have turned them into other channels. 

The poster, as we think of it to-day, is so essentially a modern 
product that one need not look back very far to find its origin in this 
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country; but in France, where the 
poster seems really at home, as 
early as 1830, when there were 
improvements made in lithography, 
a few artists of merit experimented 
in poster-making, and some very 
good work has been handed down 
from that period, though done 
only in black and white, and in 
such a small way that they are 
hardly more than enlarged vig- 
nettes. Toward 1845, when col- 
ored calendars made their appear- 
ance, chromo-lithography was ap- 
plied to bill-posters, at first very 
imperfectly, with colors limited 
to red and blue, but its variety 
of these gradually increased and 
the netieede constantly improved. 
Such distinguished artists and 
etchers as Courbet, Manet, and di 








POSTER, BY J. CHERET 


Bracquemont, and the illustrators Doré, Morin and Vierge did not 
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POSTER, BY GRASSET 


disdain to design posters. Never- 
theless, this form of art, after a few 
brilliant successes, declined and 
rapidly lost every artistic trace, for 
the best artists gave to the work 
only an occasional hour, consider- 
ing it but a caprice of their pencils, 
and the designs were made more 
to strike one by the humorous or 
pathetic attitude of the figure than 
by harmony of color and line. 

It is in the work of Jules 
Chéret that the art of the bill- 
boards triumphed with a burst of 
color and of gay life, which the 
witchery of nocturnal Paris might 
easily inspire. In 1866 Chéret 
began his work, having returned to 
Paris from London, where he had 
spent several years in studying the 
new improv ements in chromo-litho- 
graphy; he then devoted himself 
entirely to artistic expression for 
commercial purposes. The thea- 
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ters initiated this means of advertising, and Chéret’s hilariously bright 
and bizarre figures whirl themselves over many a poster for the 

Moulin Rouge and other gay concert halls in Paris. 
Eugene Grasset, with his more dignified arrangements, after sug- 
gesting the effect of stained glass in line 


and color, was another of the first to give 
( IWA\ JOAVIMITS, ) force to poster work, and now Mucha 
AOXCAMICILIAS stands quite supreme as an artist in this 


SAMA GSRINGARIT class. His beautiful posters of Sarah 
4 x FR)0 Bernhardt, used for her different imper- 
sonations at the Renaissance Theater in 
Paris, cannot be surpassed in subtle 
charm and strong decorative quality, for 
a poster may not be a picture, but it can 
be what is equally serious in intuition— 
a design. Mucha’s drawing of figures is 
beautifully exact in form and character, 
yet the lines flow together with such 
exquisite grace, that we feel a charming 
design against the decorative back- 
ground, where nearly always in the 
Bernhardt posters some weird or fantas- 
tic figure is suggested. It is only with 
these apparently simple means, the 
thorough understanding of line and 
mass, that Mucha gives the fascination 
of Bernhardt’s personality. He is fond 
of gold and silver used decoratively, and 
his color schemes are most refined. One 
never sees in Mucha’s work the prismatic 
contrasts of red, blue, and yellow which 
Chéret uses, but of course, Chéret has 
another story to tell, as the abandon of 
his style and vividness of his colors lead 
to very different attractions. Chéret, 
who gets so truly the spirit of the café 








A BERNHARDT POSTER concert, shows a striking cleverness in 
BY MUCHA arrangement and grasp of essentials 


which make his posters graphic adver- 
tisements, whereas in the works of Mucha it is the fine artistic and 
decorative quality which one first feels, and then the advertiser’s thrust; 
but this is quickly forgotten, and one has only the memory of strong 
artistic charm. Mucha always makes his drawings directly on the 
lithographer’s stone, which answers to a great extent for the artistic 
exactness of the reproductions. His latest work, and perhaps greatest 
achievement, are the colored illustrations for the Princess Ilsée. 
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One of the cleverest draftsmen among these artists is Henri Ibels, 
whose productions are very original. Regardless of light and shade, 
with a few broad, bold strokes he indicates his figures and accentuates 
certain characteristics, making the idea which he wishes to express 
more salient. 

The strong poster for the Van Hou- 
ten cocoa was designed by Willette, 
who, with Stienlen and many another 
clever poster-maker, is an_ illustrator 
for the French papers, which the illus- 
trations for Figaro, Le Rireand many of 
the other sheets, which flood the book 
stalls in Paris, hold thoroughly the 
essentials of good poster work—the 
simple massing and decisively rapid 
stroke tend to tell the stcry at a glance, 
and make one feel that such posters 
and illustrations express the epigram 
in art. 

In America the theaters have done 
little or nothing to encourage artistic 
advertising. Our bill-boards are gen- 
erally an unwieldy mass of letters 
interspersed with crude and thought- 
lessly-placed figures. It may seem 
hardly fair, though, to forget the circus- 
poster, which in all its large crudeness 
held some of the essentials of artistic 
advertising, as it told with alluring 
graphicness of things never to be seen. 

The publishing companies first gave 
the impetus to this work and devel- 
oped the poster phase in art in our- 
country. 


Four or five years ago the Century prenes du Cacao 
Company held in Paris a contest fora Van ; 


Napoleon poster, and twenty-three of | 
the leading poster artists competed. 
During the time that the article on 
Napoleon appeared in the Century Mag- 
azine two of Grasset’s posters were used. The one which was suc- 
cessful in the prize competition is a fine artistic example of what 
gives a poster its force and meaning—without any suggestion of the 
decadent in art. 

In 1896 the same company, to add to the good deeds of a past 
season, offered a prize for a midsummer poster, and this contest 





POSTER, BY A. WILLETTE 
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THE S32 J JS AUGUST attracted about five hundred and 
MIDSUMMER fifty artists from both sides of the 
1401 water. 
. J. C. Leyendecker’s appropriate 
conception, so full of buoyant life 
and color, won the highest applause 
from the judges, so that the first 
prize was his reward. Mr. Leyen- 
decker and his brother still find 
this field of labor very absorbing, 
and they have designed some most 
successful covers for magazines, 
and many an advertiser’s booklet is 
made worth having when covered 
by one of their gracefully strong 
decorations. : 

The second prize in this contest 
went to Maxfield Parrish, a young 
Philadelphian, and his charming 
suggestion for the midsummer 
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THE CENTURY PRIZE POSTER 
BY J. C. LEYENDECKER 
CopvriGHTEeD By ‘THe Century Co. month is finely drawn and origin- 

ally colored, and is full of the 
poetic dreaminess of some August days. Parrish’s posters are very 
complete in artistic charm, and his well-studied drawings seem 
to follow a quaint humor, which is so expressive. He also 
has an inimitable way of often placing 
in the backgrounds a carefully imagined 
feudal country with rolling hills and 
many roads leading to boldly simple 
castles which peer from bunches of 
trees. These characteristic arrangements, 
always drawn with most interesting tech- 
nique, suggest much individuality, plac- 
ing him among the few American 
poster-makers not to be easily for- 
gotten. 

In the illustrations for J/other Goose, 
one finds the best qualities of Parrish’s 
work; the beautiful drawing, clear out- 
line, showing a thorough understanding 
of the power of illumination used to ex- 
press such droll ideas, is sure to give 
pleasure to keener minds than the 
youthful alone. This artist is perhaps 
one who has profited well by the lesson 





CENTURY POSTER 


BY MAXFIELD PARRISH 


that Boutet de Monvel’s simple and ptalanare ciate ire ae 
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LIPPINCOTTS 
FEBRUARY 





POSTER, BY J. J. GOULD POST 





ER, BY EDWARD PENFIELD 


thoughtful illustrations give—that the art of leaving out is proof of 
perfect acquaintance with the art of putting in. 
The pioneer of American poster-makers is without doubt Edward 


Penfield. He seems to have found this 


medium perfectly adapted to 


his own lines of expression and he has given, in advertising Harper's 
Magazine, a very complete group of posters frankly and originally 


conceived. 

The Lippincott Magazine published 
some very interesting posters by J. J. 
Gould, who has a tender way of draw- 
ing boldly, if 1 may so express it, as 
his work is strong and simple, but holds 
a delicate charm in execution. 

The Wayside Press, called the “Sign 
of the Dandelion,” in Springfield, Mass., 
was founded on the most consistently 
artistic principles in printing and design- 
ing, and these were brought into exist- 
ence through the energies of William 
F. Bradley, who has been one of the 
most influential of poster workers, but 
who now devotes all of his attention to 
the newer field of labor. 

Bradley’s position in the poster 
world is a most unique and interesting 





COVER, BY WILL F. BRADLEY 
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one, for he has expressed for Americans the eccentric phase 
in modern art of which Beardsley’s work is certainly the source. 
Bradley’s work has much original flavor, though he weaves with the 
same wonderful line and often uses masses of solid black or white 
with teliing effect, as does his English prototype. There is a great 
novelty in these conventions which develop such intricate patterns 





MASKS IN TERRA COTTA, BY FRANK HAZENPLUG 


and whose ordinary anatomical rules are slaves to the artist’s whim. 
The grotesque and satirical fancies which these men have used for 
their decorative ‘‘motives” will be remembered by many as expressing 
a most interesting dev elopment, even though they must go down to 
posterity among the decadent things in art. 

The problems which Beardsley has solved in the handling of flat 
tints and line bring him very near to the Japanese in technical achieve- 
ment. The Beardsley esque style of illustration was very hard to 
understand at first, and much fun was poked at it. Here is part of a 
parody on the ‘‘ Blessed Damosel,”’ which is very suggestive: 
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“The yellow poster girl looked out 
From the pinkly purple heaven. 
One eye was blue and one was green, 
Her bang was cut uneven; 
She had three fingers on one hand, 
And the hairs on her head. were seven.” 


The “Naughty Loidy” by Frank 
Hazenplug, is a droll and originally 
conceived poster, and this young 
artist’s recent work, the grotesque 
masks modeled in clay, show, with 
the new themes of many of the 
other designers, that fertile imagina- 
tions will find new expressions for 
the poster idea, and that this phase 
in art has not passed away, but is 
only passing on into other forms and 
interests of the moment, so that the 
constant cry for something new may 
be satisfied with a fresh artistic 
impulse. 

MaBEL Key. 


Notre.—The publishers wish us to 
in this article are out of print. 





COVER DESIGN 
BY J. C. LEYENDECKER 
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THE CHAP-BOOK POSTER 
BY FRANK HAZENPLUG 


state that the American posters 











ART AND SOCIALISM 


An important addition to the literature of art and socialism has 
been made by J. Pickering Putnam of Boston, in a pamphlet of sixty- 
four pages, entitled “ The Outlook for the Artisan and His Art,’ 
issued trom the publishing house of Charles H. Kerr, 56 Fifth Avenue, 
Chicago. The purpose of the essay is to contrast modern competi- 
tive industrialism with socialism, under the form called Nationalism, 
with respect to the effect of the different systems upon the artist and 
his art. The publication i is thus one of many modern books that seek 
to point out the promise of art under socialism. It is doubtless the 
case that Mr. Putnam, like William Morris and others, has turned to 
socialism by reason of a deep love of beauty, observing the absolute 
hostility to art of modern commercialism, and hoping from changed 
conditions to gain freer scope for the play of the artistic impulse. <A 
coéperative commonwealth seems to afford greater opportunity for 
the artist than the present diversive and purely commercial industrial 
state. Socialism, the author is careful to state, does not mean the 
abrogation of competition, but the substitution of a constructive com- 
petition, or emulation, for the destructive mode of the present. 
Socialism aims at restoring that equality of op portunity which will 
enable all to fairly compete for honors in the service of mankind. It 
recognizes that effort rather than aptitude should be made the basis 
of material reward. It stands for justice; and, that justice may be 
realized, it advocates collective ownership of the instruments of 
wealth production, and the employment of all labor by the ‘* Nation.”’ 
Industrial coGperation, it is hoped, will eliminate the colossal wastes 
of the present mcthod of production, and by economy of labor give 
to all that leisure necessary ror the cultivation of the arts. 

It is calculated that nine-tenths of the energy exerted to-day is 
utterly wasted. Mr. Putnam discusses the various forms of waste under 
eleven heads. These losses are (1) in selling; (2) purchasing; (3) 
litigation; (4) exclusiveness in living; (5) work of women; (6) labor 
troubles; (7) crime and disease; (8) ill-chosen occupation; (9) anarchy 
of production; (10) adulteration; (11) ‘ protected” trade. Under 
‘‘mutualism’’ or ‘fraternalism’’ most of these wastes will be avoided. 
Thus under the head of ‘‘exclusiveness”’ the author points out the eco- 
nomic gain of coéperative living. Not only will there be saving in 
every form of housekeeping through properly constructed and con- 
ducted apartment houses, but co6peration will bring us to a realization of 
the value of the society of our fellows. ‘“ Architecturally,” the author 
says, ‘‘ the gain will be inestimable. Instead of the monotonous rows 
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of inharmonious facades crowded closely together, largely to the 
exclusion of sunlight from their rooms, with their still more monot- 
onous exteriors, we shall have separate, large, and graceful edifices 
standing in open spaces wide enough apart to give ample chances for 
the air and sunlight to bathe every part. The streets will be laid out 
in such a manner as to enable all the rooms in the buildings to receive 
the sunlight at some part of the day, and each building will consti- 
tute a complete work of art in itself, set in an independent miniature 
park. So great is the economy of land area obtained by this system 
of building that ample space will be saved for verdure. around each 
edifice, and there will be no crowded, insanitary, half-dilapidated fire- 
traps for ‘the poor’ as now, constituting at once a disgrace to 
humanity and an eyesore and peril to the w hole community. 

By reason of the improved condition of society in every part Mr. 
Putnam concludes that the effect of Nationalism upon architecture— 
which is the art here considered—will be to create a truly National 
style that will surpass in splendor anything hitherto known in the his- 
tory of the art. The conditions under which such an architecture will 
arise are stated in the following terms: (1) Society will be homo- 
geneous and the social energy will tend in the direction of the Arts 
and Sciences. (2) The architect will be able to unite the function of 
the artist and the engineer. (3) He will be permitted to personally 
supervise the execution of his designs. (4) He need not strive for 
an originality that tends to become eccentric. ( 5) He will be relieved 
from the restrictions of the contract system. (6) Nationalism will 
secure permanency and stability. (7) The inordinate desire for osten- 
tation will be absent. (8) The impediment of poverty and parsimony 
will be removed. (g) Architecture will associate with it the service 
of painting and sculpture. (10) Sincerity and not sham will control 
structure. 

The final chapter of the pamphlet is devoted to disproving the 
charge that incentives to application will be lacking in the socialistic 
state. Instead of a decrease of effort Mr. Putnam finds in the great 
coéperative commonwealth the amplest incentives for the noblest 
forms of friendly emulation, and to illustrate his meaning he imagines 
a Department of Architecture under a Nationalistic administration, 
the details of which are worthy of scrutiny. One point of the discus- 
sion is the suggestion that a syndicate of talented architects might 
realize even to-day many of the conditions described, avoid the losses 
that occur in the present competitive system, and even achieve eco- 
nomic success. 

Beyond a doubt the best creative impulses in Art are not permitted 
to- day their fullest expression. Of all men the artist must view the 
downfall of the competitive system with the greatest satisfaction, and 
if our artists, like Mr. Putnam who is a practicing architect, can help 
to construct a future in which the art instinct will have its due play 
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they will be receiving even now the artist’s reward—the rewards of 
creation. For life, too, is an art. And he who can handle the mater- 
ials of life constructively and creatively is still an artist of the very 
highest type. This much is certain, the future of Art is involved in 
the progress of society as a whole. The artist must understand that 
his personal problem is after all a social one. In the reconstruction 
of the social system now in process among us the leading of one who 
thinks from the point of view of Art may perhaps be followed with 
greater security than that of one who argues from mere commercial- 
ism, for there is an enduring element in Art that is lacking in the 
other instinct, and it is probable that to Art the future belongs. 
Oscar LOvELL TRIGGs. 
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THE WILLOW COPSE, GLEN VIEW, ILLINOIS 


THE SENTIMENTAL SIDE OF THE CHICAGO 
RIVER 


Was there ever one born with no single touch of poetry in his 
soul—no smallest trace of sentiment in his whole make-up? Is there 
any one—even though his life be of the busiest, his very pleasure only 
the mad rush and turmoil of the city and the chase of the elusive but 
mighty dollar—who, somewhere about him does not possess just one 
atom of appreciation of the Beautiful, one little grain of feeling for 
the Sublime? 

Can it be that God has put upon earth one single thing that is 
totally without grace, without one characteristic to redeem it from 
being just sordid and common—and busy? 
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Poor little old Chicago River,—reviled, laughed at, sworn at, writ- 
ten about, squabbled over from Washington to St. Louis—you, the 
‘Shortest and Busiest River in the World,” is it possible that you 
have not one single sweet smell, not one inch of your banks w hich is 
not dirty and foul and hateful to the eye? 

Long ago when the Indians stepped across you, you were clear 
and sparkling; later, even, when John Kinzie built his store upon your 





*“ AT TIMES BROADENING OUT INTO A BROAD SHEET.” 


shore, you still may have been sweet and pure; but now, in these last 
days of the century when your sides are lined with multi-storied 
warehouses, when every available foot of space is occupied by vast 
lumber yards, monster grain elevators; when you are spanned by 
bridges innumerable over which the multitudes, hurrying to busi- 
ness, pass, holding their noses; in the busy present when you are 
crossed and crossed again by railways and street-car lines, with ele- 
vated roads running upon the second stories of the bridges to get 
over you, may not there be a little bit of you wherein so much as a 
tiny minnow might live and be happy ? 
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Beyond the Wells-Street bridge to the west the river divides, one- 
half turning toward the south, this branch ultimately to join the 
Mississippi by the now nearly completed drainage canal, the other 
bending sharply to the right, and here the north branch begins. 

From here, north for about two n.iles upon either side, are col- 
lieries, brick yards, lumber yards, and the winter quarters of many of 
the boats which ply the lakes during the summer season. 

A bend to the west, then a wide sweep to the north leaves bridges 
and ships and warehouses. filth and pile-driven banks all behind, and 
the river—the real Chicago River, father of the huge foul stream one 
passes over each day—flows in its own banks, with its own clear water 
and even with trees ‘lining its sides. 

Still farther out where the country is. still country and not 
entirely cut up into city ‘el this poor little stream, unconscious of 
the fate awaiting it, winds about through groves of wide-spreading 
elm and oak trees, at times broadening out into a wide sheet, the sun- 
light and shadows dancing over its surface, then again narrowing to 
run noisily under the stone arch of some rustic bridge and singing for 
pure joy as it tumbles over me pebbles in its bottom. 

Beautiful Chicago River! You are here, every inch of you beau- 
estay and bright and pure, and by your very beauty proving that you 
are no exception to God’s rule w hich accords to every one and every- 


ete at least a modicum of poetry, and that only man about you has 
made you vile. SHIRLEY VANCE MartTIN. 


Ke 





*“NARROWING TO RUN UNDER THE STONE ARCH 
OF SOME BRIDGE.” 
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AN UNAFFECTED SCHOOL OF MODERN ARCHI- 
TECTURE IN AMERICA—WILL IT COME? 


LETTERS FROM MR. LOUIS H. SULLIVAN, MR. JOHN M. CAR- 
RERE, MR. RALPH ADAMS CRAM, MR. DANIEL H. 
BURNHAM, PROF. CHARLES ELIOT NOR- 

TON, OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


FROM THE T. SQUARE CLUB’S CATALOGUE, PHILADELPHIA, 1899. 


Sir:—In reply to your inquiry, ‘*Doyou as yet see any signs 
tending to indicate the dev elopment of an indigenous architecture in 
America?” I say that in my judgment there are such signs and indi- 

cations, but they are not as clearly defined as I should wish to see 
them. The opportunities for developing an indigenous art are so 
abundant, so vital, so convincing, that I must confess to a sincere sur- 
prise that progress toward that end has not been more spontaneous 
and more significant. 

It is not, for my ree a thinkable prepention that from a pee 


ane snare of ae own nadie self- wialaiei deep unaniinn, 
there shall not some day suspire as an exhalation an architectural art 
germain to those gifts, responsive to that throb, eloquently voicing 
every form, every aspect of what is genuine in our national life. 

On the other hand, it is clear to me that architecture, as now gen- 
erally practiced, is feudal or monarchical; an architecture of the 
governed for the governing. Against this, set the thought that self- 
government is the highest form of government; and is it not toward 
this that we aspire as a nation and as individuals ? 

Is it, therefore, reasonable to suppose that the art forms of a not 
free people can really express the life of a free people ? Yet that is 
the popular supposition. 

American architects as a class must become American in thought 
and sympathy before we can have any widespread manifestation of 
an indigenous art. That this will come about in due time I have not 
a doubt, for we certainly have an abundance of talent, and there is as 
certainly an undercurrent of dissatisfaction with prevailing methods. 
Restlessness and discontent are always the heralds of great move- 
ments. 

To emphasize the thought: Before we can have an indigenous 
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architecture, the American architect must himself become indige- 
nous. How this is to be done is very easy to explain, but rather 
difficult of performance; for it is equivalent to asking him to become 
a poet, in the sense that he must absorb into his heart and brain his 
own country and his own people. 

The rest is difficult also, but certain as the rising of to-morrow’s 
sun is certain; for the power of imagination and the science of expres- 
sion become limitless when we open our hearts to nature and to our 
people as the source of inspiration. It is practically in this active, 
vital faculty of reciprocity that we are now paralytics. 


Louis H. SuLtivan, 
Chicago. 


Sir: —There is little in the details used on the exterior of our 
buildings that is exclusively American; but architecture is not detail— 
it is the whole expression of a building, and in their whole expres- 
sion there are American buildings that are fresh and original, and 
some of them are good from an artistic standpoint. 


D. H. BurNuHaM, 
Chicago. 


Sir:—I beg to acknowledge receipt of your favor of October 17th, 
and it is very encouraging to know that your club is considering this 
very interesting question. 

There is undoubtedly a great deal of intelligent and growing inter- 
est in matters of art generally, and in architecture in particular in 
this country, but it would be very difficult for me to express an opin- 
ion concerning the development ‘of an independent modern style or 
school of architecture in America. This is the sort of thing which it 
is usual to look back upon, and not forward to. 

The development of any style of architecture must necessarily be 
very gradual, and with the very complicated conditions of modern 
life, even more so, especially in view of the fact that nationality is 
becoming very much less distinct, owing to the progress of civiliza- 
tion. 

The most encouraging feature of architectural work in this coun- 
try, at the present time, is the fact that much of it is receiving 
thoughtful and careful study, and that composition is being recog- 
nized as paramount to detail. 

The development of any style, whether in this country or else- 
where, must be the result of local conditions, in this age, which are 
properly understood and properly solved and expressed. 

The problems which we have to solve, and the conditions under 
which they are to be solved—both mental and physical—are novel. 
So far, we have been trying to adapt the solutions of problems of the 
past to the problems of the present. These adaptations in most cases 
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have lacked seriousness and purpose. With the higher education of 
the architect and the public in these matters, the work is becoming 
more serious, and this may be. and should be, the first step toward 
the development of a local or national style of architecture. 


Joun M. CarrERE, 
New York. 


Sir:—I am in receipt of your letter of October 17th, in which you 
ask if I ‘‘see any signs as yet indicating the future development of 
an unaffected school of architecture in America.” 

To this inquiry I give a prompt and decided negative. It seems 
to me that our entire architectural development, since the beginning 
of the century, has been wholly in the direction of artificiality and 
self-consciousness. Each style that has been fashionable has been 
simply a fad, and has been based in no respect upon local conditions 
or contemporary civilization. 1 consider this particularly true of the 
last two fads, viz.: the Romanesque revival, the «cole des Beaux Arts 
tendency. 

I look on art of all kinds as a result, not a product. I do not 
believe it can be created, or even fostered, to any degree by art 
museums or schools. I look on it as the result of certain conditions. 
These conditions have thus far proved impossible under our present 
system of ‘ civilization,” and this is the first time in the history of the 
world that this can be said. 

It seems to me that all that architects can.do at the present day 
is to recognize this fact and acknowledge that their art is purely self- 
conscious, and that their duty is to express the different nature and 
requirements of each problem through that particular architectural 
style of the past, which fits them most accurately. For example, the 
teachings of Paris are grotesque when applied to the architecture of 
most of our churches, while on the other hand, the style that would 
fit this would be absurd if applied to an office building or a city hall. 
All we can do, I believe, is to use as intelligently as possible various 
styles of more fortunate periods, endeavoring constantly to adapt 
them to modern requirements, and also giving them wherever possible 
an element of modernism that will save them from a dead archzolog- 
ical quality and give them a certain amount of vitality. 

In the mean time, if we wish to obtain a national, ethnic and log- 
ical style, we had better consider rather seriously if it would not be 
well for us to make some effort to bring our civilization more into 
harmony with those of the past, which invariably expressed them- 
selves instinctively in artistic forms. 

This is a purely personal expression of opinion, and one which 
might very possibly be modified to-morrow, as it has been modified 


since yesterday. R. A. Cram, 
. Boston. 
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Si :—I have received your letter asking me if I saw any signs as 
yet indicating ‘the dev elopment of an unaffected school of architec- 
ture in Aamvics.’ ’ Tam not sure that I fully comprehend the mean- 
ing of the term ‘unaffected.’ If the intention of your query is to 
oak if I see any indications of the development of a school of archi- 
tecture in America expressive of those conditions of life which are 
peculiar to this country, and unaffected by the traditions of schools 
developed under other conditions, the reply is easy. As yet there “” 
seems to me to be nothing of distinctively American growth in our 
architecture. Nor is anything of this kind likely to exhibit itself— 
or, in my opinion, to be aimed at as especially ‘desirable. The con- 
ditions of the civilized world whether in E urope or America are, so 
far as architecture is concerned, largely similar, and there is no reason 
why we should expect in this country any specially distinctive style. 
It is as if we were to ask fora specially American style in liter rature. 
An architectural genius in America will stamp his work with his own 
individuality, and that individuality will undoubtedly exhibit national 
characteristics distinguishing his work from that of the profession in 
England or in any other European country; but these characteristics 


will not be such as to make a school, or form an independent style. 
I am, dear sir, C. E. Norton, 
Harvard University. “ 








THE BLIND INDIAN OF TAOS, 
N. M., FROM A MONOTYPE 
BY J. H. SHARP 
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THE CLARKE SALE OF AMERICAN PICTURES 


At the American Art Galleries in New York last month was sold 
a fine collection of American paintings, which Mr. T. B. Clarke had 
been gathering for the last twenty years or more. The event was 
remarkable in many ways. In the first place, it was the largest col- 
lection in America of contemporary native art. The interest at the 

sale was extraordinary. The prices brought were more than satisfac- 

tory, while in the sale of Mr. George beneie’ Gray, Lowery Day, the 
highest price was reached for an American picture—$10,150 was the 
sum realized, and for a painting dated 1877, for which Mr. Clarke 
paid the artist $400. Another feature of this sale is the great 
stimulus it will give to art patrons toward the purchase of American 
art. No field offers better and safer advantages. Unfortunately 
art, like corner lots on wheat, is looked upon in America as 
an investment, and as the Clarke sale has demonstrated that profits 
may be found in American pictures, we may be safe in prophesying a 
larger employment of capital in American art. It will be sad news for 
Paris, but it will be welcomed in all the art centers of the United 
States. Everywhere, both at home and abroad, are seen evidences of 
the strength and importance of the American painters and sculptors, 
and olen they receive the judicious patronage they deserve, we are 
started on the road of a clearer and more distinctive American art. 
The American school will come when there is a broader sympathy 
between the artist and the public. 

The collection was remarkable also for the number and fine quality 
of the pictures by George Inness—over thirty—by Winslow Homer, 
D. W. Tryon, A. H. Wyant and others. The 373 paintings brought 
the sum of $234,495, and the other art objects $ $ $76,000. 

The following includes some of the most important pictures: 

George Inness—Gray, Lowery Day, $10,150; Delaware Valley, 
$8,100; Clouded Sun, $6,100; Wood Gatherers, $5,600. 

Winslow Homer—Eight Bells, $4,700; Life Line, $4,500; Maine 
Coast, $4,400. 

D. W. Tryon—End of Day, $2,050; Return at Twilight, $1,900; 
Dewy Night, $1,000; Homer Martin, $5,500; A. H. Wyant, — Dawn 
aad Valley $2,500; Early Morning, $1,800. 

Davis — Deepening Shadows, $1,100. 

rate De Forrest Brush — Aztec Sculptor, $2,550. 

A. P. Ryder, Temple of the Wind, $2,250; Christ Appearing to 
Mary, $1,000. 

George Fuller — Romany Girl, $4,000. 

W. M. Chase—A Coquette, $1,500. 
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DESPAIR 
BY LORADO TAFT 


Though bowed above thine everlasting grief,— 
Thy loosened locks in sorrow dropping low, 
Thy Greek-like beauty touched with secret woe,— 

We cannot pray for thee a swift relief, 

For beauty is at best so rare and brief,— 

The gift supreme that only gods bestow, 
And snatch from us ere yet we fully know,— 

That of our all we count it e’en the chief. 

And while with thee we cannot choose but mourn, 
And ask that to thy heart the years will bear 
Some sweetness that shall make it less forlorn;— 

We yet would keep thee in thy sorrow fair, 

And thank the gods that thou wast ever born 

To make us all in love with deep despair. 


—HoRACE SPENCER FISKE. 
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DECORATED BY MRS. J. E. ZEUBLIN 


THE ATLAN CERAMIC ART CLUB OF CHICAGO 


As the Atlan Ceramic Art Club is an unique organization rapidly 
making a prominent place for itself among art clubs, a short article 
with a few photographs of work shown at the annual exhibition may 
prove of interest to all lovers of fine ceramics who appreciate the fact 
that this small club is placing ceramic work where other artists and 
art critics will recognize and appreciate it also. 

The club members understand that they are only making a begin- 
ning—studying the A, B, C’s in fact—but those w ho saw last year’s 
exhibit must acknowledge that a year of faithful study and work made 
at least a good start down the alphabet, with prospects bright for a 
finer cubist this year. 

It is not easy. Chicago is the Mecca for many teachers from all 
parts of the country, who, ignorant of the fact that there is an advance 
in this work, still wish to pursue their studies in floral decoration 
only. It follows that the little leaven of the club work raises but 
slowly the standard outside of the city. 

In Chicago it is not so, and the club members who are teachers, 
are gratified by an increased interest among their pupils in the beau- 
tiful conventional work so dear to these teachers’ hearts. 

There is something fascinating about this conventional work, for 
after a student once puts her brush to it, and seriously begins the 
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study of antique ceramics, she instinctively feels that she is now on 
the right and only road to lasting and successful work. 

The Atlan Club rules are perhaps more severe and strict than 
those of other art clubs, but when one remembers that it was organ- 
ized for the sole purpose of study and progress, and that the club is 
limited to a small number, rules compelling every ember to do the 
best that lies within her each year in ordér that the annual exhibi- 
tion may show marked progress, are necessary, and vindicate the 
wisdom of the club in the framing of its constitution. 

The club has been called exclusive. It has been said that new 
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members are not welcome. An applicant, who is a conscientious 
worker and anxious to pursue the line of study that the club has 
decided upon, is heartily welcomed whenever there is a vacancy. 
Lacking interest in this work, she would not find herself in harmony 
with the aims and aspirations of the other members. 

The course of study planned for each winter engines steady, 
severe work. Many social, and some financial plans are cheerfully 
thrown aside that the study course may not be infringed upon, and 
only those who are in -arnest would be willing to make the sacrifice. 

The Atlan Club was organized in the early spring of 1893, and 
though the time was short it made a most creditable exhibition in the 
Woman’s Building at the World’s Fair. Eight of its members had 
cabinets of individual work there; seven of them won medals and 
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diplomas, as indeed did nearly every member who exhibited with the 
club proper. 

In the fall of 1893 a teception and exhibition was held at the res- 
idence of one of its members. Since then the club has held an annual 
exhibition in November at the Art Institute. This exhibition, open- 
ing with a large reception, and continuing for two weeks, has grown 
to be a most popular social event. 

Owing in a great measure to the kindness and interest of the Art 
Institute Executive Board the club has had the courage to work 
unceasingly for the uplifting and progress of its chosen art. 

Those who have exhibited in large clubs only know nothing of 
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the responsibility weighing upon each member when she realizes 
at the close of one exhibition, that in twelve short months the club 
must place another and better one, consisting of new work. 

No work can be exhibited a second time at these annual Art Insti- 
tute exhibitions. Every member must send in at least three, or, if small, 
six pieces, and as those alone would make a small exhibit, all try to 
accomplish more, with the result that never less than one hundred, 
and usually nearer two hundred pieces are placed in the cases for the 
opening day. It is rumored that this year the judges will be more 
severe than ever, so that the exhibition must make up in quality what 
it may lack in quantity. 

In fact, however, each member is her own most severe judge. 
Several members last year resolutely refused to place work that had 
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already passed the judges, simply because the colors and designs 
clashed with others in the same case, thus destroying the harmony 
of the whole. Only by such loyalty to the’ club’s highest interests, 
to the exclusion of personal feeling, can progress be made. Elimi- 

nate personal feeling, work for the club’s advancement and interest, 
and success is assured. 

Unfortunately color photography has not yet reached the point 
where it could be utilized in taking pictures of the china exhibited 
last year, for the color schemes made the beauty of many pieces. 

The motifs were taken in many cases from books on rare ceramics, 
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or from sketches of treasures in toreign art museums, adapted to the 
china the artist wished to decorate, and in nearly every case the col- 
ors were their own, and the harmony and artistic conceptions, com- 
bined with correct drawing and perfect and most beautiful enamels, 
made many pieces equal to the originals from which were drawn their 
inspirations. 

However, these photographs will give some idea of the present 
work of the club, and the writer is only sorry that more members 
could not be represented, but they or their work were beyond reach, 
and these poor examples must serve to illustrate this article. 

In 1896 the club took a course of lessons in design from a com- 
petent and delightful teacher, and again in 1897. but feeling that 
ceramics pure and simple was what they needed, the next year they 
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arranged to study under Mrs. Florence Koehler, who had for years 
made a most thorough and exhaustive study of Oriental pottery. At 
once they knew that they had made a wise choice. As soon as 
the rush of holiday work was over, in January, 1898, they began the 
systematic study of antique ceramics under her inspiring leadership, 
dividing into small classes for the technical training, but meeting in 
a body once a week, for what they called a criticism lesson. 

This was continued for two months only, when Mrs. Koehler's 
departure for Europe obliged the club to work out its own salvation 
in order to be ready for the November exhibition. That they had 
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profited by Mrs. Koehler’s two months’ instruction was very apparent. 
Again this January they resumed the study, expecting to continue it 
until summer. 

The class lessons are conducted similar to any other, only limited 
to five members in each class. Little of the actual painting is done 
in class. Testing color schemes, discussing designs, studying Shapes 
ot ware, and perhaps criticising work brought in by members, usually 
constitutes the class lessons. The general meeting, however, which 
is held only once a month this year, is a time of joyous excitement. 
All members try to be present. To be absent is a great affliction. 
Each comes with a piece of china designed, sketched, and colored 
either in water colors or mineral paints, to be viewed by the entire 
club, while the instructor criticises, praises, or advises. And with 
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what tact she does it! Nearly always she finds something to praise, 


even when obliged to condemn. How they watch the lighting up of 


her face as, unwrapping a piece of china, she sees the mark of a real 
inspiration, with which often she is more genuinely pleased than 
the originator herself.’ 

Always one or more has had a real inspiration, and when some 
exquisite design or perfect color scheme is held up to view, the sin- 
cere praise of teacher and students well repays the fortunate one for 
the hours of study and thought she has spent on it. The club is 
generous and quick to acknowledge a stroke of genius, for that 
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is what it often is. The request that each member shall bring a large 
plaque with a Persian design, the next month, results in a most 
bewildering array of utterly different placques. Perhaps upon close 
inspection the same motif has been used more than once. The 
plaques are repeating no design, however. All members, it is true, 
have access to the same books of reference, all carefully use only 
motifs suitable for ceramic work, but the individuality of each, never- 
theless, is plainly stamped on her own plaque. 

As the club studies more deeply into the mysteries of ceramics, 
more originality is expected by Mrs. Koehler, and so far the mem- 
bers are responding nobly. 

The enamel work in low relief has well- nigh reached perfection, 
and would rank with and even above much of the ceramic work so 
carefully treasured in the museums of the old world, and each month 
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shows marked progress among the students. In fact, the Atlan 
Ceramic Art Club is ready, and deserves to stand at the head of all 
ceramic clubs, the pioneer of an art long ago acknowledged as an 
art in foreign lands, and now taking its proper place in the art history 
of this country. 

The present officers of the club, elected last year, are: President, 
Mrs. E. L. Humphrey; Vice- President, Mrs. F. M. Steele; Secretary, 
Miss E. E. Adams; Treasurer, Miss M. A. Phillips; Councilors, Mrs. 
J. E. Zeublin, Mrs. A. A. Frazee, Miss M. Yeoman. 

The rules of the club allow members to hold office for two con- 
secutive years only. Mase C. DisBce. 


MLA 


BOSTON NOTES 


With the Sargent, the de Monvel, the Meakin, the Davis, and 
some minor exhibits this month, there has been no lack of interesting 
work to study. The first of these in importance is the Sargent exhi- 
bition. It was essentially a social affair, and though it has drawn 
students from all around, it has been a fad of society as well. I 
myself do not consider the combination of afternoon tea and art as 
flattering to the latter; nor is the fact that the notice that some noted 
actress or society woman will pour the tea draws thousands a sign of 
great appreciation of Sargent’s work. 

So great is Sargent that it seems like treason to suggest even very 
humbly that he is not perfect in every respect, yet it seems to me 
that the impression one carries away from a collection of paintings 
should be something more than that of cleverness. § Sargent’s textures 
are wonderful. There is nothing to equal them that I have ever 
seen, in this country or abroad. His brush play, his technique, his 
color, his poses and the expression his portraits show are all as fine 
as could be, and his portraits. stand out from their backgrounds in 
a manner that is almost startling. They seem ready to speak and 
move. 

The cleverest portrait in the exhibition, to my mind, is the 
Wertheimer. This is the very man himself, with all his worldly 
doubt of everything ideal, and if Sargent had never painted another 
portrait this would immortalize him. Hung next it is one to bring 
into prominence all that the nature of the former subject lacked. 
This is a portrait of the Hon. Laura Lester, an ideal child face. She 
wears a black satin gown, and the sweet, childish face is a great con- 
trast to its neighbor. The eyes are painted to show the wondering, 
questioning child-look, and these two portraits show all Sargent’s 
great genius without a flaw. 

To notice, in the most cursory fashion, the many portraits and 
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sketches, would outrun the limits of my space. To students the col- 
lection of partly completed pictures and sketches is particularly 
interesting. One of these is a head of Duse, done in half an hour. 
The likeness could not be more perfect after a week’s work on it. 

There is one thing which seems singular to me. The faces of the 
portraits have skins that look like flesh, but the necks and busts are 
quite another kind, and are not fleshlike. The hands of the women 
are all alike, which is not according to nature’s plan, and they are 
not good. But it is a remarkable collection of the work of one of the 
modern masters, and those who have seen it and care for art feel that 
they have had a feast for the eyes and for the mind, for there is mat- 
ter for much thought and study. 

The de Monvel exhibit was to me as interesting as, and more 
novel than the Sargent. The Jeanne d’Arc series showed his great 
command of color and his power to express different emotions. 
Each face of the many he paints is the face of a distinct individual. 
His work is decorative, first of all, but it does not lack those charac- 
teristics we look for in painting of a supposed-to-be higher style. 
The “Salome”’ was one of the pictures which attracted me, though the 
subject is rather grewsome. Salome is bearing the head on a salver. 
She is clothed ina yellow tissue, through which the form is plainly 
seen. Two tigers follow her. There is a panel of peacock feathers, 
and the entire scheme is quite out of the common and very remarkable. 

De Monvel’s work must be seen near by. It is both fine and 
strong. There is an immense amount of detail in many of the pic- 
tures, which bears studying. In his pictures one finds feeling, spirit, 
motion, humor, besides originality in motive and handling. He uses 
few shadows, but gets their effect by the use of darker colors. His 
work is worth seeing, if for nothing more than its individuality. 

The exhibition of Mr. L. H. Meakin has received much praise, 
which it deserves, but BrusH AND PENciL has treated of his work 
before, so I say nothing about it this time. 

Charles H. Davis is one of the artists in whom Boston delights. 
His present exhibition is very charming, and to a nature lover is par- 
ticularly so. When he was a student abroad he used to send here 
sunsets which sold very well. After a time he ceased to send them, 
giving as answer to the dealer’s question why he did not, that he did 
not care to be knownas Sunset Davis. His present exhibition shows 
a varied range of subject, with no chance of his being identified with 
any one phase of nature. The only characteristic in which they all 
agree is in catching the very spirit of nature. One is remarkable for 
the way it presents distance through a haze. It is an unusual view, 
and this landscape seen through mist is peculiar in its effect. There 
is not a picture in this collection which is not worthy special mention. 
Mr. Davis paints as if he loved nature, and she shows herself to him 
as a woman does to her lover, only at her best. 
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F. Hopkinson Smith had an exhibit of water colors from views 
along the Thames, in Holland, and elsewhere. Mr. Smith’s water 
colors are brilliant and pure. This was one of the best exhibits he 
has had in this city. 

Among coming events is the exhibit to be made by the Society 
of Arts and Crafts, which will be opened on April 4. This will com- 
prise a full collection of everything which comes under art and craft, 
and will include loans and beautiful jewelwork, lace, embroidery, and 
articles in metal. It is expected that this will be the finest thing of 
its kind. 

There is a superior collection of etchings by Rembrandt now to 
be seen at the Museum of Fine Arts. 

The eleventh annual exhibition of the Boston Camera Club will 
be held during April. Awards are made for five classes of exhibits. 

The Boston Art Club will hold its sixtieth exhibition from March 
31st until April 22d. The board of management has been authorized 
to expend five hundred dollars for one or more pictures. This exhibi- 
tion is of water colors, pastels, and black and whites only. 

Studios have not been visited much this month, there has been so 
much to see that one could not leave unseen. Frederick P. Vinton 
has been lecturing on Sargent and his work, and the proceeds went to 
the Paige scholarship fund for students at the School of Drawing and 
Painting in connection with the Museum of Fine Arts. There have 
been some minor events, but I have told enough to show how full has 
been the time for art lovers the past month. 

Dora M. Morre-t. 











Il. FIGURE DRAWING, THE EYE 


PLATE 

The curvature of the eyelids is affected primarily by the convex 
form of the eyeball; but when the action of the head is considered 
and the consequent effect on the position of the eye to the beholder, 
when the variety of movement in the eye itself is realized, we begin 
to appreciate the subtlety in curvature in the lids. Add to this the 
infinite variation in the character of eye and expression, and a most 
resourceful means of study is opened to the student of figure drawing. 
It is, however, well for him to master the construction of the eye 
through the study of a simple position from many points of view, 
such as the eye looking well ahead and drawn in profile, full and 
three-quarter views; draw the three- quarter from both inner and outer 
points of view. 

With these drawings made and every turn of the lids understood, 
the student may proceed with the assurance of grasping the more 
complicated positions. The upper lid makes a subtle spiral curve in 
its envelopment of the ball (note three-quarter view, plate I); in so do- 
ing it hides the thickness of the lid toward the outer corner, but 
becomes evident again at the downward turn approaching the inner 
corner. In the three-quarter view, as seen from the inner corner 
(note plate II) with iris near the same, the construction of the lids 
becomes plainly visible, the inner line of the thickness of both lids 
marks the pure convexity of the ball, the angle of the meeting of the 
lids is lost in the foreshortening in beautiful curves, the diminishing 
thickness at the approach of the corner is noticeable. Note how the 
breadth of the upper lid decreases and becomes hidden in proportion 
as the thickness becomes visible. In the eye looking downward the 
upper lid apparently straightens out while the lower assumes greater 
curvature due to the pressure of the greater convexity of the iris, 
which in this action is partially covered by it. Observe the slight 
descent of the upper lid toward the outer corner (note in plate IT). 
In the eye looking up, the reverse takes place; the upper lid 
marks the full convexity of the eyeball with sweeping curve, the 
breadth of the upper lid is diminished, but the thickness is plainly 
visible all the way; on the other hand the lower lid flattens out, con- 
taining a slight reverse curve, rising slightly from within outward 
(note plate II). The greater convexity of the iris delicately affects 
the curvature of the lids in its various movements. The iris is 
formed like a single convex lens with the pupil in the flat portion. It 
assumes changes in form and direction, variable from circular to oval. 
The thickness of the upper lid fringed with sweeping lashes shades 
the ball and gives added depth to the iris. J. H. VANDERPOEL. 
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FIGURE DRAWING, BY J. H. VANDERPOEL 
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LAST GLOW, BY F. C. PEYRAUD 


YounG FortNiGHTLy Cus Prize 


THE EXHIBITION OF CHICAGO ARTISTS 


Last year BRUSH AND PENCIL made mention of the first exhibition 
of Chicago Artists, without reference to any particular art club, and 
patronized by the newly created Chicago Art Association. This year 
the second annual exhibition has been held, with very gratifying 
evidences of artistic progress. Nearly six hundred works were sub- 

mitted to a jury that, if severe, did its work well, and left little to be 
said in the manner of hanging the two hundred and twenty odd ac- 
cepted numbers. 

This exhibition includes works in various media by 96 artists, 51 
men, and 45 women, all residing in Chicago, excepting a very few 
who are either temporarily absent or so situated that this city is their 
professional center. 

The interest and importance of the exhibition was greatly en- 
hanced by the work of the Chicago Art Association, under whose 
auspices the active codperation of various societies of the Association 
was secured. 

The jury of selection and hanging committee consisted of Ralph 
Clarkson, Lorado Taft, F. C. Peyraud, Pauline A. Dohn, William 
Schmedtgen, Edgar S. Cameron. The last three were nominated by 
the Chicago Art Association. 

Never before in Chicago has there been so evident a desire to 
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make a good showing by so many different artists, and the stimulus 
of prize giving and purch: ise of the previous year, undoubtedly encour- 
aged this enthusiasm. Even artists find it hard to work for glory 
only, and where there is a ghost of a chance for a sale, it is neither to 
their discredit, nor does it suggest any sordid motive, for them to 


bestir themselves and work for the coveted plums. 
Nearly one thousand 


dollars had been voted by 
the different women’s and 
other clubs of the city for 
the purchase of works of 
art from this exhibition. 
The winners of these prizes 
are as follows:—John H. 
Vanderpoel, ‘Threading 
the Needle,”’ Arché Club; 
Martha S. Baker, ‘‘ Miss 
Fanny,” Englewood Wo- 
man’s Club; “Chasles Abel 
Corwin, ‘‘Willow Bend’ 
(up stream), Arché Club; 
Charles Abel Corwin, ‘ Wil- 
low Bend”’ (down stream), 
Chicago South Side Club; 
F. C. Peyraud, “Last 
Glow,’. Young Fortnightly 
Prize; Oliver Dennett 
Grover, ‘Morning,’ Chi- 
cago Woman’s Aid; Oliver 
Dennett Grover, ‘ Land- 
scape,’ Chicago Woman’s 
Club; Sara S. Hayden, ‘In 
1835," Klio Association ; 
Hardesty G. Maratta, ‘‘ Mis- 
IN 183s, BY SARA S. HAYDEN sion Arches,’’ Travel Class; 
PURCHASED BY THE KLIO ASSOCIATION Pauline Palmer, " In the 

Vineyard,” Niké Club; Pau- 
line Palmer, ‘‘ The Conservatory,” Klio Association; John F. Stacey, 
‘Early Morning,” West-End Woman’s Club; Lorado Taft, ‘‘ Despair,”’ 
Palette and Chisel Club, Prize; not yet selected, Union League Club; 
not yet selected, Portia Club. 

The character of the exhibition was much more important in 
dimension of canvases, interest of subject, and in technical excellence 
than last year. Improvement was noticed in the first coup d’wil by a 
fresher, brighter, more spontaneous color, which found its keynote 
in the alluring canvas by Mr. F. C. Peyraud, which was hung in the 
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place of honor in the main gallery. Although of small size, the large- 
ness of treatment, breadth of effect, and ‘brilliancy of color, easily 
made it hold its commanding situation. It represented a wheat field 
rising toward the middle distance, and high enough to catch the last 
pink rays of the setting sun. The foreground, with the larger stacks, 
was in shadow, and was very successfully painted in its cool trans- 
parent tones. Groups of 
trees and an _ undulating 
distance introduce other 
darker masses, and over all 
was spread a fine sky of 
vibrant blue with rose-tinted 
cumulus clouds, full of 
movement. It is perhaps 
the best picture Mr. Pey- 
raud has shown, and sus- 
tains the sanguine predic- 
tions of his many admirers. 
Another picture near by 
by Mr. Peyraud in the 
same vein is equally inter- 
esting but different in com- 
position. 

Charles Abel Corwin, 
an instructor in the Insti- 
tute School, was very well 
represented by landscapes 
treated with fine drawing 
and character, and effective 
in their varied treatment of 
greens. Quite different from 
the breadth of Mr. Peyraud 
they were detailed in treat- 
ment and found immediate MISS FANNY, BY MARTHA S. BAKER 
popularity. PURCHASED BY THE ENGLEWOOD Woman’s CLuB 

The landscapes of Mr. 
and Mrs. John F. Stacey also showed careful interpretation of nature 
in color and composition, and were successful prize winners. 

The portrait painters were conspicuous in this exhibition, and 
among these we should note the quiet and reserved full-length por- 
trait by Miss Pauline A. Dohn, which received an honorable mention 
from the Young Fortnightly Club; Miss Katherine Abbott’s J. L. 
Stickney in the white costume he wore when “he stood on the bridge 
with Dewey” at Manila, a fine portrait with excellent characterization; 
Miss Bertha Menzler’s large canvas of a woman with effective light- 
ing; Mr. Oliver Dennett Grover’s full-length portrait of his wife in a 














WILLOW BEND, DOWN STREAM, BY CHARLES ABEL CORWIN 
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WILLOW BEND, UP STREAM, BY CHARLES ABEL CORWIN 
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pink gown, finely posed and painted; besides others of lesser size and 
importance, Mrs. Pauline Palmer was well represented, and _ her 
picture of the girl at the piano through a doorway from the conserva- 
tory, which was the choice of the Klio Association, was original in 
design and treatment. Among the water colors Mr. J. H. Vander- 
poel’s “Threading the Needle” was interesting in its color and story, 
while Miss Martha Baker’s oval portrait was both delicate and charm- 
ing in color. Her ‘Summer Girl,’’ on the same wall, was one of the 





MORNING, BY OLIVER DENNETT GROVER 


PURCHASED BY THE CHICAGO WoMEN’s AID 


most interesting water colors, in easy pose and miniature-like quality 
of color. 

The old-fashioned girl “In 1835” was quaint and interesting, and 
was purchased by the Klio Association also. 

Among the waterscapes, Mr. O. D. Grover’s was the first chosen 
by one of the clubs, and was rich and strong in effect. 

In sculpture, Mr. Lorado Taft was easily the most conspicuous 
by the importance of his exhibit and the strength of his modeling. 
His ‘‘Despair” was given the first prize by the Palette and Chisel 
Club, and is the most important figure Mr. Taft has shown for many 
years. The modeling was very firm and realistic, while the compact- 
ness of the pose made it very effective and sculpturesque. Two busts 
added to the variety of his display: one, Joaquin Miller, the poet 
of the Sierras, a fine interpretation; the other, a sketch of I. Zang- 
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will, which showed the rugged strength of this picturesque and 
gifted genius. Mrs. Verde V. Dundas and Mrs. Lou Wall Moore, 
both pupils of Mr. Taft, showed smaller works of infant-life. 

As a whole the exhibition for interest and variety was a distinct 
improvement over recent years, and gives hope for much better 
things in the future. This showing demonstrates that Chicago art is , 
something to be reckoned with, and it is to be hoped that Chicago at 
large will soon appreciate what many already know—that there is 
at work in Chicago a group of painters and sculptors who are 
thoroughly alive and doing their share toward developing a broader and 
higher art. That they are worthy of recognition, goes without saying, 
and that they do not receive it from the city in which they labor, is 
equally true. The Chicago Art Association is to be heartily con- 
gratulated for the good work it is doing in stimulating an interest 
in local art. It can keep right along the same lines, for the field is 
large but the workers few. 








FROM THE CONSERVATORY 
BY PAULINE PALMER 
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MUSEUM, SCHOOL AND EXHIBITION NOTES 


The Artists’ Club of Denver will hold its sixth annual spring exhi- 
bition, 1899, in Gallery, 89 Opera House Block, Denver, Colorado. 

Dates:—Forms of entry returnable April Ist. Day of reception 
of exhibits, April tst. Varnishing Day and Press View, April 8th. 
Private View to members, afternoon and evening of Monday, April 
10th. Exhibition open to the public, Tuesday, April 11th. 

Works in packing cases must be delivered by the exhibitor to the 
Consolidated Art Company, Jackson Block, 408 Seventeenth Street, 
or to The Bowman Art Company, 526 Sixteenth Street, before 5 p. m. 
of Saturday, April Ist. Works without packing cases may be de- 
livered at the Gallery. The expense of delivery and return must be 


borne by the artist. F. E. Gares, Assistant Secretary. 
Henry Reap, President. 
se 


After thirty-eight years of continuous service in Yale University, 
twenty years of it as professor in the Yale School of Fine Arts, 
Professor James Hoppins has announced his resignation. 


se 


The Tissot exhibition was so interesting to the public that it remained 
at the Institute until March 27th. It is recorded that over eighty 
thousand people saw these remarkable illustrations of the Life of 
Christ. 

se Ss 

The ‘“Antiquarians’’ will make an exhibition of old laces and 

antique silver at the Art Institute May 12th. 


se 


The exhibit of the National League of Mineral Painters will be 
held under the auspices of the Chicago Ceramic Association in May. 
It is the plan to have it in the Art Institute. Besides the Chicago 
association, societies in New York, Brooklyn, Boston, and Bridgeport, 
Conn., are members of the National League, and Mrs. Nellie A. Cross, 
president of the Chicago association, has received letters from all of 
these cities wishing success to the project. The exhibit will be of the 
best obtainable specimens in ceramic art. 

st 


It is doubtful whether the good people of Chicago appreciate the 


great work the Art Institute is performing in their midst. Aside al- 
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together from the influence it is constantly exerting through succes- 
sive exhibitions of the best examples of modern art that can be 
procured, its own museum of art is rapidly assuming proportions that 
will make it the first in the country. Even now the value of the 
collection is only exceeded by that of the Metropolitan Museum of 
New York, while during the past three years the total visitors to the 
Chicago Art Institute has been greater than that of any other art 
museum in America. 

It is in the work of its Art School, however, that the Chicago Insti- 
tute distances all its rivals. This has grown so as to seriously tax 
the facilities of the institution. Its advantages are so great that it 
has attracted pupils from all over the West. During the present year 
the number will reach two thousand, having more than doubled in the 
past five years. Comparison with the attendance of the leading art 
schools of the United States during the year 1898 will best illustrate 
the position attained by Chicago’s Art School. The figures are taken 
from the enrollment of last year, as follows 


Cooper Institute (New occas sciwise seed cho Sance eee 
ACAGCREY OF DIGMIRMIIEW TOPK) «0. 2055s ss oie w cesses ccewes 250 
Coresran ATE SCHR! (W AEBINBION)....- oo. occ ccc eee ec cswcaseciees 250 
Boston Museum of Fine Arrts.. ve Reap nie Rie tai nieces < eta ono een 
New York Art School (W. M. Chase's). Vaio ensues ok ae 
St. Louis Museum of Fine Arts.......... creeratia aio Ticks iotNpssroncaosece, Cae 
Pennsyivania Academy of Pine Arts... ....... sees cscecc cscs sees 375 
en 2. erm {3 
Art Students’ League (New York)... ........cccccccccvsevccsccee GUO 
ME PIO INN oo op cng ods 5 of awre) cain isd on nh pie tin mivio'ng s9'e:6 1,803 


It will be perceived that not only does the Chicago Art School 
lead all others in the number of its pupils, but these actually outnum- 
ber the attendance on four of the five art schools of New York. It 
is also worthy of note that the attendance on the three art schools of 
Chicago, Cincinnati and St. Louis is within one hundred of being as 
great as that of the seven in New York, Philadelphia, Boston and 
Washington combined. 

There can be no mistaking what these figures mean for art culture 
in the West, both now and in the future. Art education is finding 
in the West its widest and most congenial field, and the West is tak- 
ing to art with the same vigor and enthusiasm that it displays in 
material matters. 

The wonder of the success of the Art Institute is that it has been 
accomplished without one dollar’s aid from city, county or state. It 
is a monument to the liberality of public-spirited citizens, both in 
time and money. It has never had any endowment until last year, 
when it received a bequest from Mrs. E. ‘H. Stickney. All the money 
received from tuition fees is expended on the Art School, and its 
operating expenses are paid by the subscriptions from life and annual 
members, there being no less than 2,400 of the latter. 

In the interest of the Chicago Art Institute the inheritance tax on 
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bequests to it and all institutions of a similar character, as well as on 
bequests to public charities, should be repealed.—Editorial in Chicago 


Times- Herald. 
se 


It is a pleasure to note that the Art Association is coming to its 
own. The directors of the association are ready to make systematic 
disposition of the bequest of Mr. Herron, and the disposition seems 
to us generally to be wise. They propose to establish an art school 
and gallery, to be known as the “ John Herron Art Institute.” (It 
would be better, it seems to us, to call it ‘‘The Herron Art Institute.’’ ) 
They divide the fund into three separate sums to be made permanent. 
The first is $150,000 set apart for an art treasure fund; with the 
revenues derived from it pictures, statuary and art treasures of all 
kinds will be bought. <A fund of $10,c00 is set apart for an art school, 
to be used in the same way as the art treasure fund, in the maintenance 
of a school. This fund seems to us rather small. Would it not be 
better to make it somewhat larger, for the present, at least? The 
interest on $10,000 will not go very far toward supporting an art 
school. The building fund gets $65,000, and to this is to be added 
the sum of $25,000, to be raised by subscription. To all the sums, 
indeed, arrangements are made for additions without in any wise dis- 
turbing the permanent disposition of these funds.—J/ndianapolis News. 


FF 


A number of pictures from Indianapolis, possibly Chicago, and a 
nucleus of home talent will make up an exhibition in Richmond, 
Indiana. The success of last year warrants a repetition this season, 
and it is to be hoped the response will be general and the standard 
high. These exhibitions are worth all their trouble and expense for 
the stimulation in taste it creates. 


se 


During March, Ross Turner held an exhibition of his water-colors 
in the Davis galleries. He was preceded by Abbott Graves, whose 
paintings of tropical Jamaica were much admired. 

se 


The South End Free Art Exhibition recently held in Boston was a 
great success. Its idea was to bring the treasures of Art into the 
neighborhood of people who would not otherwise come in contact 
with beautiful pictures. The exhibition includes such remarkable 
works that, if exposed in a fashionable quarter, it would create a 
sensation. 

The following will give an idea of its importance and attractive- 
ness: Anton Mauve’s “The Lumberman,” from the Schlesinger collec- 
tion; Charles H. Davis’s ‘Valley at Evening’ and ‘April’; Abbott 
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Thayer’s ‘“‘Winged Figure,” from the Carey collection; Elihu Vedder’s 
“Star of Bethlehem,” fromthe Sears collection; Ribot’s ‘‘The Chastise- 
ment,” from the Warren collection; Lobre’s ‘‘French Interior,” from 
the Carey collection; William H. Hunt’s “Drummer Boy,” from the 
Wolcott collection; Anne Dehon Blake’s ‘Little Dutch Girl’; Fritz 
Thaulow’s ‘‘Paris and the Seine” and Childe Hassam’s ‘‘New York,” 
from the Lincoln collection; Rosa Bonheur’s ‘The Lion’ and Eugéne 
Boudin’s ‘‘Marine,”’ from the Fitzgerald collection; Charles Hopkin- 
son’s ‘Mount Desert”; H. D. Murphy’s ‘Moonrise’; F. W. Benson's 
“Girl with the Red Shawl’; Mary L. Macomber’s “Annunciation,” 
from the Kimball collection; with superior works by Dagnan-Bou- 
veret, Josef Israels, J. F. Raffaelli, Jules Breton, E. L. Weeks, John 
B. Johnston, F. P. Vinton, Gilbert Stuart, Louis Ritter, George Fuller, 
Walter Dean, Ross Turner, Claude Monet, Robert Gauley, J. Linden 
Smith, E. C. Tarbell, J. J. Enneking, Charles Jacque, E. H. Barnard, 
Theodore Wendel, George Wasson, A. H. Munsell, W. B. Closson, 
Dodge Macknight, W. W. Churchill, Rose Lamb, Edith M. Howes, 
Frances B. Townsend, May Hallowell, Mrs. Chadwick, Emily D. 
Tyson, Dwight Blaney, Mary K. Longfellow, Elizabeth F. Parker, 
Ethel Brown, Henry Sandham, Denman W. Ross, J. G. Coolidge, Jr., 
and others—and it must be obvious that one has sufficient to make a 
remarkably choice, varied and striking loan collection. 

The exhibition was in charge of Robert A. Woods, chairman; 
James Arnold Lowell, treasurer; William I. Cole, Edmund Billings 
and Miss Helena S. Dudley, local committee; Miss Rose Lamb, Miss 
Edith M. Howes, Ross Turner and Albert H. Munsell, picture com- 
mittee. 

ee 

The Society of Arts and Crafts of Boston will open an exhibition 
in Copley and Allston halls on April 4th which promises to be more 
than usually interesting. It will represent the best work in the 
various lines done throughout New England the past year. We hope 
to have a full report of this important exhibition next month. 


es 


The Minneapolis Art League will hold its annual exhibition the 
third week in April. The jury will consist of Robert Koehler, presi- 
dent of the league, and Messrs. Fournier, Gausta, Smith and Ahlberg. 
All artists are invited to submit their works to the jury, and no special 
notifications will be sent out. 


es 


During March, at the American Art Galleries, a strange union of 
the arts of Europe and America were brought together. The very 
delicate and illustrative art of Boutet de Monvel was foiled by the 
vivid and vigorous drama of Arizona and New Mexico scenes by 
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F. Lungren, whose interpretation of this Western country is so original 
and effective. The contrast of these two exhibitions must have been 
very striking. 

se 


A public meeting to urge the introduction and passage of a bill in 
the State Legislature to authorize the city to appropriate $10,000 this 
year for the establishment of an art museum has been recently called. 
A number of prominent speakers, including the mayor, made remarks 
in favor of the movement. 

se Ss 


The bequests of Miss Elizabeth H. Gates to the Buffalo Fine Arts 
Academy will greatly increase the value and-usefulness of that institu- 
tion. The Fine Arts Academy receives not only a splendid donation 
of $50,000, but the testator’s fine collection of oil paintings. 

By these bequests the Academy will be enabled to increase the 
number and value of the paintings in the art gallery, making the col- 
lection one for which the city need have no occasion to apologize. 


se 


The storeroom at 138-140 South High Street has been transformed 
into a veritable art gallery, where the collection of pictures of the 
Helman-Taylor Co., of Cleveland, are on exhibition under the auspices 
of the Women’s Federated clubs and the Principals’ Association. 

The selection of subjects for schoolroom decoration was made from 
photographs of many different firms, representing work from about 30 
galleries and private collections by a committee composed of W. S. 
Goodnough, supervisor of drawing in the Brooklyn public schools ; 
Miss Shattuck, of the Pratt Institute, and Miss Herrick, of the Teach- 
ers’ College. From about 2,000 photographs they chose 600 sub- 
jects considered the best for schoolroom decorations, and from this 
over 450 were selected for the collection which will be exhibited. 

Among the artists whose works are shown are Alma-Tadema, Bon- 
heur, Botticelli, Corot, Dupre, Michel Angelo, Millet, Raphael, Rem- 
brandt, Stuart and Rubens. Most of the masterpieces of these artists 
are shown. 

se st 


Early in March, Mr. Albert C. Fauley held an exhibition of his 
paintings in the Y. M. C. A. rooms. The artist was tendered a recep- 
tion by ladies of the Columbus Art Association. A group of ladies 
were in Colonial costume and presided over the tables. A number of 
pictures were sold. 

Among the patrons were Mr. Edwin Sharp, Mrs. Wilbur Good- 
speed, Colonel James Watson, Mr. B. Goodspeed and Mr. C. R. 
Mayers. 
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The sixth annual exhibition will include original works by Amer- 
ican artists not before publicly shown in Cincinnati, executed in any 
appropriate medium: Oil- punting, water-color, pastel, black and white, 
mural decoration, sculpture, wood carving, architectural design, stained 
glass, artistic pottery, etc. 

Dates—Entries to be made by May Ist. Exhibits to be delivered 
before Saturday May 6th. Open to the public Saturday May 2oth. 
Closes Monday, July 1oth; but works may by agreement remain on 
exhibition through the summer, and then be returned or forwarded to 
other exhibitions. 

Jury—Frank Duveneck, T. C. Lindsay, J. H. Sharp, Miss C. A. 
Lord, Mrs. Annie G. Sykes, T. S. Noble, V. Nowottny, Paul Jones, 
C. S. Kaelin. L. T. Rebisso and C. J. Barnhorn, on sculpture. 

Hanging Committee—Frank Duveneck, V. Nowottny, Mrs. Annie 
G. Sykes, C. J. Barnhorn. A. T. GosHorRN, 

Director. 


se 


The Woman’s Art Club of Cincinnati held, in March, an exhibition 
of their work in Closson’s Art Gallery. It was an interesting showing 
and was well attended. The following are the officers: President, Miss 
Dixie Selden; Vice-President, Miss Mary Spencer; Secretary, Miss 
Hereford, and Treasurer, Miss Kate Miller. 

ss 


The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts has conferred upon 
its pupil, the sculptor Charles Grafly, the gold medal of honor. The 
award was in consideration of Mr. Grafly’s work in sculpture shown 
at this year’s and last year’s annual exhibitions. (Mr. Grafly’s work 
was spoken of at length in the March BrusH AND PENCIL, with repro- 
ductions of his work.) The previous recipients are: Ridgeway Knight, 
Alexander Harrison, William M. Chase, Winslow Shine. E. A. Abbey 
and Cecilia Beaux. 

From the annual exhibition the Academy has purchased several 
pictures to add to its collection of works by American artists. These 
are: ‘The Golden Screen,” by E C. Tarbell, which held the place of 
honor in the last exhibition; ‘The Piping Shepherd,” by Anna Lea 
Merritt; and an example of the work of W. Elmer Schofield, a young 
Philadelphia artist. 





CHICAGO COLORTYPE CO., 


From Painting by E. A. Burbank, loaned from Collection of Mr. E. E. Ayer, Chicago. 
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The following has been presented in the Illinois Legislature : 

Be it enacted by the People of the State of Illinois represented in 
general assembly : 

Section 1. Whenever in any city in this State the City Council 
shall deem it advisable, they may by ordinance provide for the creation 
of a commission to be known as the Art Commission of such city. 

Section 2. Such commission shall consist of the mayor of such 
city, the president or chief officer of the principal art institute, or 
similar incorporated organization, if there be any in such city, the 
presidents or president of the boards or board of park commissioners 
of any parks, park, or system of parks within the limits of such city 
under the control of a board or boards of park commissioners (all of 
whom shall serve as members of the state Art Commission during the 
continuance of their said several offices) and three other members, 
residents of said city, to be appointed by the mayor. One of said 
three members shall be a painter, one a sculptor, and one an 
architect. 

Section 3. The said three members to be appointed by the mayor 
shall serve for one year, for two years and for three years as members 
of said commission, and shall determine by lot their respective terms 
of office. After the expiration of said terms of office their successors 
shall be appointed for a term of three years in each case. All 
appointments to fill vacancies shall be for the unexpired term. In 
case any vacancy shall occur in the commission for any reason, the 

vacancy shall be filled by appointment as provided in the preceding 
section. 

Section 4. The commission shall serve without compensation as 
such and shall elect a president and secretary from its own members, 
whose term of office shall be for one year and until their successors 
are elected and qualified. 

The commission shall have power to adopt its own rules of pro- 
cedure. Five commissioners shall constitute a quorum. 

Section 5. Suitable offices shall be provided for the commission 
by the.common council of such city, and the expenses of the commis- 
sion shall be paid by appropriation made therefor by said common 
council annually. 

Section 6. Hereafter no work of art shall become the property of 
such city by purchase, gift, or otherwise, unless such work of art, or a 
design of the same, together with a statement of the proposed loca- 
tion of such work of art, shall first have been submitted to and 
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approved by the commission; nor shall such work of art until so 
approved be erected or placed in or upon or allowed to extend over 
or upon any street, avenue, square, common, municipal building, or 
other place belonging to such city, or any park, boulevard, or public 
ground situated within the limits of such city. The commission may, 
when they deem proper, also require a complete model of the proposed 
work of art to be submitted. The term “ work of art,’’ as used in this 
connection, shall apply to and include all paintings, mural decorations, 
stained glass, statues, bas relief, or other sculptures, ornaments, foun- 
tains, images, or other stucture of a permanent character intended for 
ornament or commemoration. The term ‘municipal building,” as used 
in this connection, shall include all public schools, and all buildings or 
portions thereof, and all grounds used for school purposes, in such 
city. No existing work of art in the possession of the city, or ia any 
parks, boulevards, public grounds, school buildings, or school grounds 
aforesaid, shall be removed, relocated or altered in any way without 
the similar approval of the commission, except as provided i in Section 8 
of this Act. When so requested by the mayor or the common council, 
the commission shall act in a similar capacity with similar powers in 
respect of designs of buildings, bridges, approaches, gates, fences, 
lamps, or other structures erected or to be erected upon land belong- 
ing to the city,or a part of any of the parks, public grounds, or 
boulevards within the limits of such city, and in respect of the lines, 
grades and plotting of the public ways and grounds, and in respect of 
the arches, bridges, structures and approaches which are the property 
of any corporation or private individual, and which shall extend over 
or upon any street, avenue, highway, boulevard, park, or other public 
place belonging to or within the limits of such city. 

But this section shall not be construed as impairing the power of 
any park board to refuse its consent to the erection or acceptance of 
public monuments or memorials or other works of art or structures 
of any sort within any park, boulevard, or other public ground under 
their control in such city. 

Section 7. If the commission shall fail to decide upon any matter 
submitted to it within sixty days after such submission, its decision 
shall be deemed unnecessary. 

Section 8. In case the removal or relocation of any existing work 
of art or other matter that under the provisions of section 6 would be 
within the control of the Art Commission shall be deemed necessary 
by those in power to cause such removal or relocation, the commission 
shall within forty-eight hours after notice approve or disapprove of 
such removal or relocation, and in case of their failure so to act within 
forty-eight hours after the receipt of such notice, they shall be 
deemed to have approved of such removal or relocation. 

It was drawn uy by Judge John Barton Payne, President of the 
Chicago Art Association. 
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NEED OF AN ART Commission. — Just why an esteemed con- 
temporary assumes that a fine art commission of eight members, 
selected according to the provisions of the bill now before the State 
Legislature, would be seven ignoramuses, is not clear. In Chicago 
that commission would consist of the mayor, the director of the Art 
Institute, the presidents of the three park boards, and three artists 
to be appointed by the mayor—one painter, one sculptor and one 
architect. Four of the men thus chosen might be called experts in 
art matters. In the other four we probably should have men of 
practical business ability, of high education and of high standing in the 
community. If the art commission were in existence to-day it would 
be made up of Carter H. Harrison, Dr. P. M. Woodworth, Joseph 
W. Suddard, John B. Sherman, W. M. R. French and—let us say D. 
H. Burnham, Lorado Taft and Ralph W. Clarkson. Or the last three 
names might be those of F. W. Freer, R. W. Bock and Louis H. 
Sullivan, or Oliver Dennett Grover, I. K. Pond, Charles Francis 
Browne—but there is a large list of competent artists from which to 
choose. 

Would anyone call these ignoramuses? Why take for granted 
that a board so constituted could never agree? Such boards have 
managed to agree in other cities. Are Chicago men notably irritable 
or irrational? Why prophecy that the mayor and the park commis- 
sioners would know little of art; that the mayor’s appointees would 
know as little, and the only person duly qualified, the director of the 
Art Institute, would find his opinions overruled by the vote of seven 
ignoramuses? 

New York’s art commission of ten contains but three artists, yet 
these three yield an influence proportionate to their admitted know]l- 
edge of the subject, not to their numbers. There is no reason for 
supposing that our mayor and our park commissioners would not, 
like men of intelligence everywhere, defer to expert opinion, temper- 
ing it occasionally with their own judgment as to what might be 
practical for the city or the parks. 

Other cities, says our contemporary, have experimented with an 
art commission with more or less disastrous results. This is ambiguous 
and disingenuous. Boston tried it first, and was so admirably served 
that New York was encouraged to do likewise. Once more the 
results were good. Philadelphia and Washington are now following 
the same plan. This plan preserved unspoiled to Boston her noble 
Copley Square; again and again in New York it prevented the accept- 
ance of inferior statuary or the injudicious placing of acceptable 
gifts. It has encouraged donations through confidence that any sums 
given for civic embellishment would be wisely employed. Further, 
it has interfered with intrusting moneys for public monuments to 
some sculptor whose work could never pass the jury to a temporary 
art exhibition—that plan is far from being a failure. 
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As for the statue removed from the lake front in obedience to 
public sentiment, can anyone believe that it ever would have been 
placed there had an art commission existed with power to reject it, 
five years ago? The $50,000, worse than thrown away upon that un- 
fortunate figure, if expended by a competent committee might have 
given Chicago a monument worthy of civic pride. Had the city hall 
been passed upon in the first place by a jury of business men and 
artists we should not now be eager to get rid of it. 

By all means let us have an art commission. Let us give it power 
to guard against the foolish spending of public moneys on “artistic” 
monstrosities. And then let us give it power to reject ill-judged gifts 
of private individuals. Were the statues of our streets to stand trial 
before any competent tribunal, more than one sentence of banish- 
ment would go forth. There are several full-length figures displayed 
in our public parks which it were better for art that they were toppled 
off their perches into the miniature lakes near their bases. 

Chicago Evening Post. 
se 


R. H. Russell, New York, will either in late spring or early sum- 
mer bring out what promises to bea very interesting ana artistic book, 
‘‘Three Cities.’ ’ Childe Hassam, whose street scenes are so widely 
known, will illustrate it, by characteristic drawings of the picturesque 
in the cities of Paris, London, and New York. 


et 


Mr. Eric Pape, whose art was the subject of an article in the March 
issue of BRUSH AND PENCIL, is doing some very interesting work for 
the “Building of the Mohammedan Empire,” which is now running in 
the Cosmopolitan Magazine. This series of articles is from the pen of 
John Brisben W diicer, and, with the remarkable illustrations by Mr. 
Pape, will make one of the sensations of current magazine literature 


et 


The first of the Series of American Color Prints for schoolroom 
decoration by Miss B. Ostertag has been issued, and is meeting with 
a hearty response from those interested. Already they are finding 
their place on the walls of schoolrooms, for they are strong in color 


and effect and they can be seen from a distance. The titles under 


each one will furnish historic texts that will be read a thousand 
times by the wandering eyes of scholars. Benjamin Franklin will 
be the subject of the second plate in this series. See notice on page 


11 of this issue. 
ez 


If we may judge by the criticisms in the New York papers, the 


portraits recently exhibited there by Carolus Duran are not wholly suc- 
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cessful. They are technically excellent, have “style,” but are not 
remarkable for character. Shall we blame the painter or his sitters? 
A fashionable portrait must necessarily have its short-comings. 


se 


The sale of black and white drawings, at the American Art Gal- 
leries, New York, by E. W. Kemble, brought the moderate total of 
$1,278.50 for eighty-seven pictures. 

se 


Charles Melville Dewey’s pictures were sold early in March at the 
galleries of the American Art Association by Mr. Kirby, and thirty- 
one of them brought $4,355, being anaverage of $132 each. 


et Ss 


Seventy-seven pictures by Frederic A. Bridgman were sold by 
Mr. Thomas E. Kirby at the American Art Galleries, New York City, 
in March, for a total of $15,560, an average of about $202 apiece. 
The prices were far from satisfactory. The large panel, ‘‘ Music of 
the Past,’’ one of the best things Mr. Bridgman has done in recent 
years, was not sold, the artist having put on it an upset price of 
$4,000. 

The huge salon picture, ‘Crossing the Red Sea. Pharaoh Pursu- 
ing the Israelites,” which was valued at $7,000, brought the highest 
price of the evening, $875. For the big decorative panel, “ Féte of 
the Woods—Bacchantes,” which the artist is reported to have valued 
at $5,000, Messrs. Knoedler & Co. paid $800. From these figures the 
prices dropped to less than $150. The pictures of Algerian women 
brought from $250 to $700. 

se 


Edward T. Dressler during March held an exhibition of about 
twenty-five of his works in Abbott’s, Madison Street, Chicago. They 
were landscapes, and represented the artist at his best. They were 
mostly in a refined and gray scheme of color, all uniformly interesting 
in composition. Mr. Dressler is at present painting in the far West. 


Ft 


It is said that in the last twelve years Thomas E. Kirby, of the 
American Art Association, has personally sold pictures and other 
objects of art in about fifty collections which have realized $8,584,123. 
The important sales were : Mary T. Morgan, $1,205,153; A. T. Stewart, 
$575,079; R. A. Robinson, $451,171; W. H. Stewart, $409,790; Mrs. 
B. Clarke, $306,948; the three George I. Seney sales, $1,285,074. 

se 


A bill for the protection of artistic copyright, drawn up by a num- 
ber of painters and sculptors, has been submitted to the Royal Acad- 
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emy, which has suggested a small number of alterations that have 
been accepted by the projectors. It enacts that the copyright of a 
work shall, where there is no agreement to the contrary, rest in the 
artist—a proposal that gets rid of many difficulties. In the case of a 
portrait, however, the artist will not be entitled to produce a replica 
or in any way reproduce the portrait without the express consent of 
the sitter. This stipulation, of course, applies to sculptors as well as 
painters. 
et 

The death of the genial recorder of life in the poor districts of 
New York, Michael Angelo Woolf, occurred in March. He was a 
man of large sympathies and the pathos of the children in his draw- 
ings was appealing. Of his own work he once said: ‘If my little 
pictures have anywhere awakened a feeling of charity for my little 
friends I am supremely happy, and feel repaid for my work. It has 
been my constant care to keep in mind the fact that where a blow 
and ridicule would harden a sensitive nature, tears of pity and sym- 
pathy might soften the thorns which have entered the hearts of 
thousands of the slums.” 

se Ss 

The sad news of the death of Mr. John L. Breck, a well-known 
painter of landscapes, was a severe shock to his many friends. Mr. 
Breck was asphyxiated by gas at the St. Botolph Club, Boston, 
March 18th. Mr. Breck was a follower of Monet, and painted a num- 
ber of summers at Giv erney, France, with conspicuous results. He 
was very popular with his fellows. The Paris student of ‘89 and ’go 
will remember his great geniality as well as his merits as a painter. 


es 
At Thurber’s, Chicago, will be held early in April an exhibition of 
drawings by the caricaturist of Punch, Phil May. Brush AND PENCIL 
has spoken of his work before in notices of his books published by 
R. H. Russell, New York. 
se 
In a recent “expression of opinion” as to which were the “eight 
greatest fagades in the world,” the following buildings hae ouy the 


greatest number of votes: 1. Notre Dame Cathedral; 2. The Par- 
thenon; 3. The Opera House, Paris; 4. St. Mark's ool Venice; 
5. St. Peter’s, Rome; 6. Amiens Cathedral; 7. Farnese Palace, Rome; 


8. The Ducal Palace, Venice. 
et 


The Lazares scholarship, which provides $ $3,000 to be expended 
by the successful candidate in pursuing the study of mural painting 
in Europe, will soon be available for a second time, and the Metro- 
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politan Museum of New York has just issued a circular naming the 
conditions of the competition. Any unmarried man, a citizen of the 
United States, may compete, and candidates must notify F. B. Clark, 215 
West Fifty-seventh Street, New York, before October 2d. Preliminary 
examinations of perspective, artistic anatomy and painting from the 
nude will be held in New York during the week beginning October 3d. 
Examination of wider scope will be held later. 


st 


On or before April Ist the Prang Educational Company will 
remove its Chicago office to The Fine Arts Building, 203-207 Michi- 
gan Boulevard, between Van Buren and Congress streets, where it 
will occupy the northeast corner of the eighth floor. 

Special pains have been taken to make the new office as attrac- 
tive as possible in its arrangement, and in its facilities forthe display 
of the various educational materials of the company. A separate 
department has been provided for the large stock of Schoolroom 
Pictures and for the Still-life Material. 


se 


The sales at the water-color exhibition, at the Academy, New 
York, amounted to $12,000, which is a better showing than for a 
number of years. 

The following list is given for the purpose of record and as show- 
ing, in a way, the relative values of artist’s productions—‘t Memories 
of the Red Ear” and “ Waiting,” by J. G. Brown, president of the 
American Water Color Society, $350 each; ‘A Venetian,” by Albert 
Herter, who won the Evans prize of $300 for his “Gift of Roses,” 
$400; “ Twilight at Sea,” by Henry B. Snell, $500; “In the Salt 
Marsh,” by Frederick Dielman, $100; "Senta Maria and Ducal 
Palace, Venice,” by Thomas Moran, $200; .‘‘A Cool Canal,” by F. 
Hopkinson Smith, $400; “Fairyland,” by Edward Potthast, $300, 
and ‘‘ Off the Grand Banks,”’ by the same artist, $250; “ Twilight” 
and ‘“‘ Morning on the Lake,’’ by C. Morgan Mcllhenney, $300 each; 
‘Autumn Tints,” by A. M. Turner, $175; ‘In Argument,” by 
William Verplanck Birney, $125; ‘Sunset, Venice,’’ by Thomas 
Moran, $150; ‘‘A Midsummer Morning” and ‘On the Grand Canal, 
Venice,” by Henry P. Smith, $300 and $200 respectively; ‘‘ Nimrod 
and his Granddaughter,” by L. C. Earle, $300; ‘“‘ October Afternoon,” 
by Thomas B. Craig, $150; ‘“ The Best of Friends Must Part,” by 
Arthur I. Keller, $200; ‘‘The Pool,” by C. Harry Eaton, $200; 
‘‘Sunset, Cedars, Snow,” and ‘ The Waning Day, “ej by Walter L. 
Palmer, $150 and $200 respectively; ‘‘The Golden Pulpits of Milan,” 
by Harry Fenn, $225; ‘“‘ Cloudland,” by R. Swain Gifford, $250; and 
“‘Off Duty,” by Walter Satterlee, $150. 
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Mr. Frank Forrest Frederick, of the Art Department of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, will conduct drawing and painting classes at Macatawa 
Bay, Mich., July 3 to August 12, 1899. Attention is also called to 
other outdoor classes by Mr. J. H. Vanderpoel, at Delavan, Wis.; by 
Ralph Clarkson and Charles Francis Browne, at Oregon, Ills.; by 
Leonard Ochtman, at Coscob, Conn., < 
pages. 








se 


There will be struck off sixteen hundred and thirty copies of the 
Manila medal which the sculptor, Damiel C. French, recently finished 
for Tiffany and Company. The obverse shows a relief portrait of 
Admiral Dew ey, while on the reverse is a young gunner, nude to the 
waist, with flag across his knee. Each officer and man will thus be 
honored by an artistic token for memorable deeds. 


st 


Artists and designers will notice on advertising page 22 the 
announcement of Armour and Company of a prize of one thousand 
dollars for the best design for a 1900 Art Calendar. The importance 
of the prize, and the fame it will give the successful competitor, ought 
to bring out some very interesting designs. The prize is so large 
that it will undoubtedly tempt artists who are already famous in 
other lines. We hope Armour and Company will be successful in 
finding a good design, for their generous offer deserves it. 


se 


Mr. Samuel IJ. Shaw, the Chairman of the New York Athletic Club’s 
Art Committee, conceived the excellent notion of bringing together 
as a special ‘‘ feature” of this year’s exhibition a number of canvases 
by the late Theodore Robinson. At this time the display of a good 
group of canvases by that artist is peculiarly appropriate. The 
purchase of a representative specimen of his work by some members 
of the Society of American Artists and the rejection thereof by the 
Metropolitan Museum are matters of such recent occurrence that it 
is hardly necessary to speak of them at this time. 

Mr. Shaw himself possesses several important examples of Robin- 
son’s work; to the present exhibition he has sent eight, and besides 
these there are eliaiéalele contributions from the collections of Mr. 
Collin Armstrong, Mr. W. T. Evans, Mr. George A. Hearn, Mr. J. 
M. Lichtenauer, Mr. E. A. Rorke and Mr. W.H.Snyder. Altogether 
there are no less than twenty-two canvases by Robinson, and it may 
be said that they make an uncommonly interesting group. 

Besides these there are more than 120 paintings by other Amer- 
ican artists.—Vew York Sun. 
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THE EDITOR 


Tolstoi is a great commoner. We may expect that his defini- 
tion of art will be broad and inclusive. In one place in his book, 
‘What is Art?” he calls it a means of communication between people. 
More particularly he says, ‘‘Art is a human activity consisting in this, 
that one person consciously, by certain external signs, conveys to 
others feelings he has experienced, and other people are affected 
by these teelings and live them over in themselves.” No one can 
object to this definition, except that it may be considered too broad. 

We have always been taught, rightly or otherwise, that knowledge 
may be either science or art. Science, we learned, was something 
concrete and measurable, while art was something emotional and not 
accurately definable. Then art was subdivided into the fine, or beau- 
tiful, and the useful arts. Now I am an artist (whatever that is), and 
metaphysics and philosophical terms are not in my line, but my own 
desire is to find a definition a little more prescribed and particularized 
than Tolstoi’s. I feel that the fine arts should have a definition, 
but the necessity of beauty comes in, and we are no nearer a 
solution, for beauty must of itself be defined. Tolstoi discards 
beauty altogether as implying gratification or pleasure, and hence as 
something lowering. 

Without beauty, art has to the writer no meaning, and his activity 
as an artist, a landscape painter, is centered (or ought to be) in 
interpreting to those who see less clearly the beauty of the natural 
world. 

Beauty, then, to the artist, means the harmonious relation of 
things in nature that give him pleasure, and because he is a believer 
in the brotherhood of man he spends his life in interpreting that 
beauty and harmony so that his brother, occupied in other useful 
walks of life better fitted for him, may enjoy them also. If he can 
make him feel that God is good, for nature sings that to the artist’s 
soul, he is an agent in his brother’s religious training, also. 

Tolstoi is a Russian, and, as clearly seen in his novels, has a Rus- 
sian’s idea of woman and beauty. He is unable to separate woman 
and beauty from fleshly thought. Thank heaven, we can, being 
Anglo-Saxons with a very different conscience; and we do appreciate 
woman and beauty, and her beauty without the suggestiveness that is 
necessarily carnal and degrading. This mental conception of Tolstoi 
unfits him as an impartial mentor of art for us. It annihilates any just 
appreciation of the nude, and limits the field of art to subjects that are 
only either moral or religious. 
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Art is the handmaid of religion, and art in this regard has its 
most exalted usefulness, which does not on that account force it from 
the many other channels of mental activity and enjoyment. 

Enjoy ment or gratification, he says, should not be the object of 
art. I can only understand it otherwise. We can only be happy 
when we enjoy something, the good enjoy ing the good and the wicked 
enjoying the bad. The moral man is happy in his contemplation of 
truth, resulting from his love for truth and his eagerness to find it. 
An artist has his purest pleasure in bringing his art into existence, 
while his desire to give others the same pleasure (which may be either 
religious or debasing according to its kind) is also in his thoughts. 

Art has no motive otherwise, and Tolstoi’s definition needs one 
more clause to complete it for me. Art is a human activity consist- 
ing in this: that one person consciously, by certain external signs, 
conveys to others feelings he has experienced, and other people are 
affected by these feelings and live them over in themselves—what 
for? For their improvement and gratification. This completes 
the idea of art by giving it an effect in the receiver ; a cause in the 
artist and an end or use in his improvement and gratification or 
pleasure. The wse of art is thus particularized. 

Now a word on critics and the art schools so uncompromisingly 
treated by Tolstoi in chapter XII. These should represent intelligent 
discrimination and training in the technique of art. 

It is a trite saying that artists are born, not made. I think it is 
equally true that artists are born, then made. It is absurd to cut 
one’s self off from the teachings of the past and the experiences of 
those in similar lines of art in the present. Otherwise, each infant 
and child and man would begin where every other infant, child, and 
man began, unassisted by the conflict, study, and experiences of all 
those who have created the world’s sum of knowledge in religion, 
science, and art. Conceding the inspiration and overruling Providence 
of a Divine Creator, all that we have of knowledge has been ultimated 
by human minds. To say that judicious criticism and schools, which 
mean education, are totally wrong, is preposterous, and would remove 
us to the level of savages. 

Tolstoi has a good deal to say about the decadence of art being 
brought about by dividing art. It is true that the wealthy classes 
have done a good deal to kill art appreciation by creating a false 
standard of taste. They patronize art, not because it means anything 
to them, but because it has a commercial value. 

They buy, not art but names, and with the aid of certain dealers 
form a fashion and a scale of prices that often bear no relation to the 
art value of their possessions. Certain works have a value for historic 
reasons—which may be legitimate, but how many works of art are 
bought, primarily, because they have an irresistible appeal to the 
buyer? Very few indeed. If we could remove the speculative ele- 
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ment, the rich in America would have very few pictures. Take Jean 
Francois Millet, for example. His pictures have a strong appeal and 
preach the sermon of universal brotherhood. Is Millet bought by the 
rich because his works so sympathetically express their own feelings 
in the dignity of toil, and perhaps the hopelessness of it—surrounded 
as they are by wealth, leisure, luxury? 

There are two grand divisions of art—art which is popular, that 
touches the masses; and art which is not, that appeals to the few. 
Are we not safe in saying that the art that touches the masses is not 
necessarily the best art, because the masses who judge it know little 
of what art is, but, being natural-minded, are affected by literal 
interpretation and material characteristics. As the mind is elevated, 
the field of gratification is more limited, but the quality of apprecia- 
tien is equally increased. And so it develops that the more elevated 
and clearer minds see in art the fewer but the finer things to admire 
and absorb. Thus we may conclude: The very most and ideally 
cultivated mind stands alone on the cone that serves Tolstoi for an 
illustration, but with an interpretation totally different. 

He says (p. 150): ‘‘ The path on which art has traveled is like 
laying on a circle of large diameter, circles of even less and less diam- 
eter; so that a cone is formed, whose apex ceases to be a circle. 
This is what has happened to the art of our time.” 

I read it differently. The mind at the top sees all below, but the 
lowest mind sees only those things on its own level. 

Great art should reach from the top to the bottom. It should 
give not only enjoyment tothe brightest minds, but in its own degree 
to those on the lower levels, until it takes in the naturally and corpo- 
really minded at the bottom, on which the superstructure of develop- 
ment rests. Some artists, Whistler, for example, speak to the 
cultivated, but mean little to the masses who have not reached his 
plane of art. The French peasant painter, Millet, again, perhaps 
touches all the chords of feeling from the simple mind of the laborer 
to the philosophic mind of the thinker. To my idea, the greatest art 
is that which has the greatest appeal to the most varied degrees of 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual development. It should reach not 
only from the top to the bottom, but also from the bottom to the top. 

Tolstoi joins art with religion, and his judges are the masses. 
Are the broadest, simplest truths of religion easily understood and 
lived by the masses? These truths are simple, clear, self-evident, but 
their hardness of heart will not allow clear understanding. Divine 
truth descends from the Lord above to the lowliest mortal on earth; 
and regeneration is affected by that lowly soul slowly rising from 
the conceptions of the corporeal, through the natural moral to the 
spiritual, and even to a celestial understanding of this same truth 
which remains the same, but is ever unfolding to new beauty, breadth, 
and power. It is the same with art. If good art, it, too, has its 
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levels, but is greatest, completest when it rises—is regenerated from 

matter to spirit. The greater should include the less, and art that 

does not include the less is incomplete and is an art of the classes and \ 
not also of the masses. If reversed it is equally incomplete. An aris- 

tocracy of the masses is just as disorderly and socially wrong as an 

aristocracy of the classes. We must be careful of our divisions, for | 
the aristocratic classes are not necessarily artistic nor the masses | 
necessarily inartistic. Many of our greatest artists have sprung from 
the lowliest origin. Our classification should distinguish between 
those minds who appreciate art, and those who do not wherever they 
may be found. It is because of this that most artists are socialists and 
disregard the conventional classifications of society. Their aristoc- 
racy is one of sentiment and appreciation, not of wealth or social posi- 
tion. Artists are the truest of democrats. 

Tolstoi’s idea of art is more moral than esthetic (save the word), 
and is confusing. Art has its own field, and has a re/ation to morals 
only. Artists should not preach morals, but beauty. Morals are 
within the rightful province of the Church, and should be taught there. 
Good art may be secular as well as religious, which Tolstoi will not 
allow, and in our materialistic and commercial age we may produce 
good art on these planes which will have a more universal appeal 
than if religious. This state of affairs, although deplorable, cannot 
be denied. ; 

The sincerity of Tolstoi’s declarations are very stimulating, and 

Lack of Relj- the loftiness of his ethical and religious position is as inspiring as it 
gious Art is true. Religion marks the real condition of a race, and art that 
reflects it is the most important index of its condition. The lack of 
any religious art at the end of our century is a sure indication of our 
lamentable spiritual condition. Religious activity only will mark the 
revival of a better art, a hope that finds its fruition in a future too 
distant for prophetic eye to read. 

Ours is the age of science, and what art we have reflects the 
spirit of the age in a technical knowledge which far surpasses all that 
the world has seen before. With this splendid knowledge for a foun- 
dation, let us build a superstructure that will some day combine idea 
with fact, combine soul with body, and that shall be the very crown 
of art itself, jeweled with both truth and beauty. 

























The establishment of ‘social teas” in connection with the Sargent 
exhibition in Boston has proved singularly successful; nay, the 
Boston 7ranscript goes so far as to describe the teas as more popular 
than the paintings. A few days ago an additional attraction in the 
shape of Ian Maclaren was offered without extra charge. The Reverend 
Doctor didn’t turn up, but a thousand expectant visitors did, and, after 
having partaken of many cups of tea, they were too good-natured to 
demand their money back. 













